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All feel in joy and grief alike 
One word most cloudless and refin’d, 
That gives a brightness to our brow, 
One word deep cherish’d in the mind. 


This hidden word can never change, 
In every heart the same, the same, 
Its ftly sings, or trembles still— 
A glorious, universal name. 


Th’s is the word whose breath can take 
From every pining brow the care, 
The lovely and mysterious sigh 
Heard at all times and every where. 


The word from whence all other words 
As from a source immortal spring, 

And whose undying sound is heard 
Where’er a human voice may ring. 


This-word, now gay, now seeming dark, 
Is mirror’d in the streamlet bright, 
And in the beacon and the sun, ‘ 
As in the lonely widow s light, 


That mingles with the village pipe, 

And with the wild dove’s note of gloom, 
That in the chattering cradle laughs, 

And still wi// hover round the tomb. 


That in the forest wakes to life 

The birds’ leaves—zephyrs of the south 
The goodness in the heart of kings, 

The smiles around a lovely mouth. 


The bond which links the streams and fields, 
A charm which heaven itself composes, 
From every wild bird’s tender song, 
And the sweet perfume of the roses. 


The hymn that chants the dancing wave 
When bringing wanderers from afar, 
The mystery of each ocean cave. 
The secret of each distant star. 


This word whose ceaseless power could base 
A second Rome in worlds above, 

Is called by angel voices ‘ Faith,’ 
But in our earthly language, ‘ Love.’ 


——<-——_ 
MIRANDA HURTADO, OR THE DISCOVERY OF 
PARAGUAY. 


BY PERCY B. 8T JOHN. 


* The following narrative is trae in every detail, if we are to credit 
the histories of Paraguay. The Hartados are still well known in Buenos 
Ayres as merchanis, and relate to the traveller with pride this record of their 
ancestors. 


On the first day of January, 1516, Juan de Solis sailed up a river which he 
called Janaary River, now Rio Janeiro ; thence he journeyed south many 
miles, and discovered the mouth of the Rio de La Plata, on whose shores he 
was killed, and barbarously devoured. Unalarmed by his tragic fate, Se- 
bastian Cabot, in 1526, with several ships, coniinued the discovery of the 
oountry ; and, after journeying up and down the waters of that vast land, 
which extends from Brazil to Peru, erected in the interior a fort, on the 
river Zacaranna, or Terceiro, which was known as Cabot’s Tower. After 
some time, this famous admiral, who had previously discovered Newfound- 
land for the English, departed for Spain in search of succour, leaving Nunez 
de Lara, with a hundred and twenty-six men, in command of the fort 
known both by the name we have just given, and as Spirito Santo Fort. 

Nunez de Lara no sooner found himself alone with his men in the centre 
of a wild and unknown country, than he began to take such precautionary 
measures as he thought necessary for his protection. The situation of the 
fort was admirably adapted for defence against the aborigines, who had as 
yet no other arms than those which their own ingenuity had enabled them 
to devise, and which were amply sufficient both for defence and aggression 
amongst the various nations which occasionally met in arms one against the 
other on the plains of the Paranaand Paraguay. Their numbers, however, 
were great, which made the hillon which the tower was built of no small 
value, while the stockade which surrounded all the various buildings was 
no less welcome. At the foot of the slope was a sinall plain, stretching out 
for a mile before it mingled with the forest, while between the fort aad the 
river, which the Indians calied Zacranna, and the Spaniards Terceiro, lay 
a marshy expanse, thickly overgrown with canebrake and brush. Thus for- 
tified, and surrounded by brave men, to say nothing of a small battery of 
cannon, Nunez de Lara might readily have been excused had he considered 
himself impregnable: but the valiant and yet careful old Spanish soldier 
was not yet satisfied. Amongst his people were five European women, 
and several children; one of the former being Lucia Miranda, the young 
and beautiful wife of Sebastian Hurtado, his lieutenant, and devoted friend 
and adherent. This lovely Andalusian had left her native town, where she 
was the reigning belle, and the just pride of her family, to follow the uu- 
certain fortunes of her husband, who, smitten as many others were with the 
love of discovery, and the hope of falling in with mines of silver and gold 
—which Paraguay and its neighbourhood was mistakingly said to abound 
in—had embarked his whole wealth in the adventure of Sebastian Cabot. 
Thus was the new world peopled, posterity reaping the benefit, which was 
in general denied the pioueers of civilisation, simply because they expected 
too much, and threw away the solid advantages which lay at their feet, 
to follow chimeras, the fault of many in less remote times. 

When Nanez de Lara gazed upon the beautiful and happy Miranda—hap- 
Py in the affection of a noble and gallant husband—his heart misgave him 
often that the trast which had been imposed upon him was by far too se- 
rious, and that greater precautions than had aventy suggested themselves 
to him were necessary. After some thought, he came to the decision of 
making a friendly alliance with a great and powerful cacique ia the naigh- 
beurhood. Accordingly an embassy was sent, wilh much pomp and many 
preseats, to Mangora, the chief alluded to, who governed the vast and nu- 
merous tribe of the Timbuaez. Mangora, flattered by the liberal donations 
sent him, and the attention paid him by the Spanish Governor, reciprocated 
his good wishes, and promised all that could be desired. Ruiz Moschera, 
who conducted this diplomatic mission with 50 much credit to himself and 


advantage to the station, returned, after four days’ absence, with the above 
gratifying intelligence ; to which he added, that Mangora would the next 
day himself pay his return visit to the excellent General Nunez de Lara. 
The worthy old soldier, delighted at the success of his enterprise, deter- 
mined to receive the Paraguayan king with becoming solemnity and ma- 
jesty. The cannon were me et and, early on the auspicious morning, 
the whole garrison assembled under arms, dressed in the very last ave 
which, at their departure, had been in vogue in Spain. It is true the cloth 
was somewhat faded, and the worse for wear, while many impertections 
were, to Lara’s great grief, visible in the other appointments of his sul- 
diery ; but toa savage, uninformed eye, the aspect of things was magni- 
ficent, and Lara could sufficiently read this in the cacique’s wondering gaze. 
Nor had the Timbuez been at all wanting in adornment. Many a streak 
of paint had been added to their ordinary embellishments; while their 
heads, plucked of hair, except where the centre tuit stood erect, their bo- 
dies pricked by flints, their varied colours, their ornaments of shells tink- 
liug round their belts, their ears and lips adorned with stones, their eye- 
brows eradicated—all gave them a wells, though not very amiable ap- 
pearance. A grand banquet had been prepared in the principal apartment 
of the fort, atone end of which presided Lara, at the other Miranda. De- 
spite the novelty of all they saw, nota sound escaped the Indians until 
they discovered the beautiful Andalusian, and then a universal exclamation 
brought the rich blood mantling to the cheek of the wife of Hurtado, The 
Timbuez had never beheld anything equal to this lovely apparition; for 
Lucia bad added to her native charms all those which her sex know so 
well how to draw from a ¢arefu! and exquisite toilet. 

The banquet proceeded, while on both sides the Spaniards and Timbuez 
vied with each other in mutual acts of courtesy. The lodians, accustomed 
to their own simple food and utensils, were surprised even at the scanty 
show which was made by these hardy exiles; while the various arms ex- 
hibited by them excited their wonder and envy, their own being simply the 
bow and arrow, and a fish-bone dagger, called macana. At length, how- 
ever, the feast concluded, when Mangora dismissed his warriors, and signi- 
fied his intention of passing afew days with his new friends. Lara, delight- 
ed at the confidence exhibited in the Timbuez chieftain, had him conducted 





to a chamber, where he passed the night, his followers returning to their 


to a foraging expedition, on which duty he took the greater portion of his 
troops, leaving Mangora to the charge of a dozea men and the fair ladies of 
the garrison. To this arrangement the Indian appeared nothing loath, show- 


of Miranda. At length, after the last evening meal, when the tenants of the 
fort were all engaged in watching for the retura of the foragers, Mangora 
found himself alone with the wile of Hurtadv. His usually calm aspect 
changed at once ; ard rising from a cuuch of skins which had been provided 
for him, he approached Miranda, and in the few brokeu words of Spanish, 
which had rapidly spread amongst the natives, aided by signs, declared his 
true reason for remaining behind to be love for her. The wily chief paint- 
ed in glowing colours his lofty position, and intimated his desire to make 
Lucia his queen. The alarmed wife, who saw how earnest was the passion 
of this untutored savage, and how dreadfal might be its consequences to 
her and all she loved, strove te laugh off his protestations ; and at length, 
finding his brow darkening and his black eye kindling under the influence 
of disappointment. boldly resolved to smother the Timbuez’s hopes, by stat- 
ing how dearly she cherished her husband, and how hateful were the pro- 
pusitions of the Indian. Mangora, who understood not the influence of a 
tie, which is one of the greatest boasts of civilization, and which outweighs 
all the fancied advantages of savage life, chiefly chimetical and visionary,* 
His features were inflamed by rage and fury; which feelings, however, 
gradually gave way to those of satisfaction, as he dwelt intently upon hopes 
which he had evidently not stifled. By the time Sebastian Hurtado returned 
with Lara, he had entirely eradicated from his countenance all trace of an- 
ger, and it was with a clear and open brow that he invited the husband to 

ay him a visit, with his wife, in his village on the slope of the Tucuman. 
Sebastian could not refuse an offer made so gracefully, and it was at once 
accepted ; and not many minutes after, he related the arrangement, with a 
smile, to his spouse. Miranda turned pale, and at once seeing through the 
policy of the wily savage, unbosomed herself of the whole to Lara and her 
husband. Horrifed at the suit, and filled with forebodings, Nunez, who 
blamed his own over-caution as in fault, would have at once seized upon the 


| Timbuez, and kept him as a hostage for the good behaviour of his people. 


The council of officers, however, dissuaded the worthy general from sv du- 
ing, and meanwhile Mangora departed. 

For some months the king of Tucuman continued his attentions, though 
Miranda never showed herself, and Sebastian, under various pretences, de- 
ferred his promised visit. Mangora, however, appeered to have forgotten 
the very existence of the lovely Andalusian, as he never once alluded to her 
absence, and received the excuses of the husband in good part. In this 
manner a whole winter passed, when, towards the spring, provisions grew 
scarce. The Timbuez, who occasioaally brought a supply, had not been 
seen for ten days, and famine threatened the camp. At this juncture Se- 
bastian Hurtado, with Ruiz Moschera and fifiy men, started on a hunting 
expeditioa up the river, as much in the hope of relieving the rest by their 
absence, as of bringing in fresh provender for those who remained behind. 
Game, however, being plenty at some distance, it was more than probable 
the journey might be attended with beneficial results. Nunez de Lara, 
thereforo, saw his brave lieutenant and friend depart with satisfaction, which 
was further enhanced by the appearance, within a few hours, of Mangora, 
attended by thirty men loaded with eatables, and a large quantity of native 
intoxicating drink. The king intimated that, hearing of the scarcity that 
— among his brothers and allies, he had brought them sufficient to 

eep famine from the tower uf Cabot until the return of the foraging expe- 
dition. Lara, delighted at so timely asuccour, thanked the monarch of Tu- 
cuman warmly, and invited him to a banquet, of which his own presents 
formed the principal ingredients. 
Mangora and his followers accepted se agreeable an offer with alacrity, 
and at dusk the feast commenced. Carried away by such unusual good 
cheer, and deprived of reason by the deep draughts they quaffed of native 
wine. the Spaniards prolonged their sitting until midnight, when Mangora 
gave a signal for which his warriors had long been waiting. Up rose the 
Timbuez, and dashing lighted torches amid the wooden tenements, fell up- 
on their entertainers, while thousands of savages, concealed in the marsh, 
burst upon the devoted garrison. The Spaniards, encouraged by the gal- 
lant Nunez de Lara, drew and defended themselves with a desperate valour, 
which drove their assailants to the very stockades. Bat ‘we se of fresh 
savages poured in, avd the whites began to diminish rapidly in numbers. 
When the confusion was at its height—when the whole fort was in flames, 
that rose crackling and with clouds of dease smoke to the skies—when 
nought was heard bat the groans and anguish of the dying, mingled with the 
shouts of victory and the cries of the vauquished—Maagora rushed from the 
inner tower, bearing in his arms his prize—the lovely Miranda. Lara now 
stood alone, his faithful soldiers beiug all dead around him, and he himself 
pierced with innumerable wounds. At the sight of the triampbant chief, 


*The writer cannot but feel, that any advance towards civilization in 
savages is so much gained. His personal experieace never made him aware 
of anything in uncivilized life which counterbalances the ignorance and 
brutality which mainly attead it. 
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whose savage passions had caused all the scene of desolation around, Nunez 
felt his whole vigour revive, and, dashing furiously towards the king, with 
one well-aimed blow he stretched Mangora a corpse at his feet. The next 
instant he lay beside him. 

The victorious Timbuez, wailing over the loss of their king, slain in the 
very act of gaining the prize for which he had sacrificed so much, now took 
their departure, bearing with them into captivity Miranda and the other 
women. In half an hour silence and desolation reigned without dispute over 
the smouldering ruins of the fort, uatil soon the sneaking wolf and turkey 
buzzard, the scavengers of America, came for their horrid feast. Flying in 
circles round the spot, carefully to reconnoitre, the latter made no effort to 
pounce upon their prey, but gradually settled down in heavy groups upon 
the boughs of neighbouring trees. It was evident there was still life upon 
the plain, and that the instinct of the buzzard warned it its time was not yet 
come. One solitary being of all those so gay and joyful on the previous night 
remained alive—the gallant, brave, and devoted’Nunez de Lara. He was 
dying, it was true; but such is the dread of all’the lesser creation for man, 
that not a fowl of the air, nor a beast of the field, dared venture too close to 
the scene of the late conflict. Lara had raised himself against the remains 
of a wood-pile, his face being turned towards the river, where, on the pre- 
vious day, the flotilla of Hurtado had disappeared. As the old man hoped 
towards the afternoon Sebastian, who afar off had discovered the smoke of 
the conflagration, returned with his men, and stood pale and trembling be- 
side his chief. ; 

‘ My wife !’ cried the young soldier, gazing in horror on the terrible con- 
sequences of man’s bad passions that lay around. 

“Is alive,’ replied the dying Lara. * Mangora——’ 

‘In his hands ?’ shrieked Sebastian Hartado ; ‘ better were she dead.’ 

Lara was unable to reply for some minutes ; and then, with much diffi- 
culty, he succeeded in giving a detailed account of all that had d. The 
husband, whose grief was excessive, was somewhat relieved in his mind 
when he heard that the ravisher had lest his life in the very moment of 
victory ; and previous to working for Miranda’a deliverance, devoted him- 
self to his dying friend, while Ruiz Moschera attended to the repairs which 
the fortdemanded Before night, the spirit’ of the old soldier departed, 
and he was buried on a spot still known as Lara’s grave. , The husband then 


camp in the fastnesses of the Tucuman hills. The next day Nunez devoted summoned all the survivors, and appointing Ruiz his lieutenant, departed 


alone in search of his wife, after leaving strict orders with his men to in- 
trench themselves still more securely, lest the ruthless enemy should once 
more surprise them. He went away, amid the tears and intreaties of all, 


ing in every possible way hisincreasing admiration for the grace and beauty | who would bave fain dissuaded him from his solitary and perilous adven- 


\ture. The difficulties which Hurtado encountered, both in tracking the re- 
treating foe, and in finding the food which sustained him on his enterprise, 
would require many pages to detail ; it must suffice to say, that at the end 
of eleven days he came in sight of the Timbuez village, on the slope of the 
Tucuman hills. Foot-sore and weary, the anxious husband gazed curious- 
ly on the place which served as the prison to the wife he so dearly loved. 

| The ,village was extensive, being] oe of alseries of vast sheds, be 
| neath which dwelt entire clavs—the whole being surrounded by a rampart 
of furze. Sebastian, who looked on from a neighbouring wood, 
scarcely concluded his survey, when he observed one leave the habitations, 
at the sight of whom his heart leaped, and all his hopes revived with ten- 
fold vigour. It was Miranda, strolling leisurely across the plain which di- 
vided the town from the forest. To call her name, to rush to meet her, and 
be clasped in one another's arms, was the work of a moment—a moment, 
however, of delicious happiness for both. After the first transport of joy 
was over, Sebastian drew his wife to the shade of the forest, and there, 
after seating her beside him on a fallen tree, addressed questions as to her 
her adventures. 

‘Thank Heaven,’ he said, ‘ Mangora is no more ; his persecutions are not 
to be feared.’ 

‘ Alas! my husband,’ replied Miranda faintly, ‘I have worse His bro- 
ther Siripa, now king, is as hatefully pressing in his attentions as he was 
himself’ 

The unfortunate wife then related to ker grieving husband, that no sooner 
had Siripa, the reigning cacique, set eyes on her, than he had at once ex- 
pressed a wish to make her his wife. In the words of the judicious Jesuit 
whe, amongst others, narrates this singular history, ‘The pew cacique, at 
the sight of Miranda, conceived for her the same passion which had proved 
so fatal to his brother; he reserved her alone for himself from amid the 
little troop of captives, and had her at once set free. He, moreover, in- 
formed her that she was not to consider herself a slave, but might aspire to 
be qneen of Tucuman ; of course, he said, she could not hesitate between a 
= and powerless husband and the chief of a great nation, who placed 
1imself and all his people at her feet. Miranda had nothing to expect, in 
case of a refusal, but to pass her days in wretched and hopeless slavery. She 
hesitated not a moment, however between duty and fears she even gave 
Siripa such an answer as was most likely to irritate him, in the hope that 
his passion would change to fury, and that, by killing her at once, her ho- 
nour might be known to all as without stain or tarnish. She was mistaken. 
Her refusal added strength to the passion of the savage monarch, and gave 
additional vivacity to his actions. The cacique hoped in the end to over- 
come the resistance of this noble-minded woman; and, in the meantime, 
treated her with an attention and even devotion of which such a barbarian 
was rarely thought capable.’ 


Sach, in other words, was the extent of Miranda’s information, which 
would doubtless have been extended, had the pair not both been suddenly 
startled from their dream of security by the presence of a dozen Timbuez, 
who surrounded them in silence, and carried them before Siripa. That 
poteneste was seated on a species of throne, His brow was contracted; 

is whole mien betrayed the furious passions which were now uppermost 
in his bosom. The sight of Sebastian Hurtado, whose existence he fain 
hoped alone stood between him and a union with Miranda, roused within 
him thoughts of the blackest kind, and without hearing a word the young 
soldier had to say, he commanded him to be tied to a tree, and shot to 
death with arrows. His followers proceeded to obey his orders. The an- 
fortunate husband was fastened to the nearest trunk; the bows were ready 
strung for their murderous office, when Miranda rushed wildly to the mo- 
narch’s feet, and with all the energy of a woman’s affectionate nature, with 
many tears and many protestations, begged the life of him she loved. 
Siripa, at length moved to compassion, relented from his purpose, and com- 
manded the Spaniard to be released and brought before him. Sebastian 
would have thanked him, Siripa stayed his thanks with a savage sneer. 
‘White man, your life is granted you, but you lose your wife for ever. To- 
morrow you shall depart for the country of the Guaycuras Guazas, my cou- 
sin; and if, in the meantime, you attempt to speak one with the other, or 
are even seen in company, you both die.’ 

With these words he dismissed them, purposely, it is supposed, leaving 
them free, to induce them to break through his orders. He succeeded 
fully ; for both Sebastian and Miranda were determined to attempt that very 
night an escape from the power ol their oppressor. They accordingly has- 
tily agquiated a meeting in the hut which was usually occupied by Lucia; 
and, as soon as darkoess fell upon the whole scene, thither Sebastian crept, 
to arrange with his beloved their flight. It was decided to take place an 
hour before dawn, after which the anxious pair lay down to seek that rest 
both so much needed, But the wife of Siripa, moved b jealousy, had 
closely watched them; and hastening to the cacique, informed him that 
they were together. Furious at the news, the king himself came to arrest 
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them, and, while still under the influence of passion, ordered their imme- 
diate execution. The fond pair resolved to re they had lived—devoted 
and true. They, therefore, dismissing all hope from their minds, bent their 
thoughts on death. Sebastian attempted to console his lovely partner, but 
his voice failed trim; avd both sat on the threshold of their hut, gezing with 
glazed eyes upon the preparations which were being made. It was dawn 
ere all were completed, and then they saw that the wile was to be burnt at 
the stake, while Sebastian was to be shot to the heart with arrows. Taking 
one long and last farewell embrace, the faithfal couple were dragged apart, 
and led each to their appointed place, while Siripa looked on with gloomy 
brow and compressed lips. Not a sign of clemency did he give; indeed he 
had raised his band as the fatal signal, when Ruiz Moschera, at the bead of 
his gallant Spaniards, and supported by a hundred Portuguese cavalry, 
commanded by Edward Porez, trom Brazil, poured out trom the wood, and 
attacking the Timbuez, put the whole to flight. Many lost their lives, aud 
amongst the rest Siripa. } 

Thus were Sebastian Hartado and Miranda rescued from the very jaws 
ef death by the opportune arrival of succour—an event which the worthy 
Charleroix treats as a special miracle performed by St. Blaise, the patron of 
Paraguay. Ina few hours the cavalcade returned towards Cabot’s Tower, 
which they utterly destroyed, and then sailing down the river, established 
themselves in a safer pos:tion near the sea, where they tounded Bueuos 
Ayres. To this day there live, in this place, the descendants of Miranda 
Hurtado. 


—@——__ 
THE PRIVATEER’S MAN—A HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO. 


BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, R. N. 


Continued from Albion of last week, 


‘ Alexander,’ said she (she would know my Christian name, ard called 
me by it), ‘they say widows court the men, and that they are privileged 
to do so,’ (I turned pale, for I little thought that there was to be an ex- 
planation so soon) ; ‘ at all events, whether they are or not, i know that a 
woman in my position cannot well expect a young man in yours to venture 
without encouragement. Now, Alexander,[ have long perceived your 
feelings and your wishes, and I have only to say that mine are such as 
yours,’ (oh I wish they were, thought I,) ‘and therefore you have but to 
ask and to have.’ 

. I was mute with fear and des pair, and could not find a reply to make to 
er. 

‘Why do you not answer, Alexander? Do you think me too for- 
ward 2’ 

‘No,’ stammered I; ‘ you are very kind, but this is so unexpected—so 
unlooked for—so unhoped for—I am so overcome.’ 

Observe, madame, how strangely the sexes were changed. I was the 
‘woman in this instance. 

‘I should like to consult my friends.’ 

‘Consult your fiddle-sticks,’ replied she, quickly. ‘Who have you got 
to consu't? I hope, Alexander,’ said she, setting her broad teeth together, 
‘that you are not trifling with me ?’ 

‘Indeed, 1 never should think of trifling with you, mistress,’ replied I. 
‘I feel much obliged to you for showing sucha preference for me.’ 

‘I think, Alexander, that you ought; so now then, it you please, give me 
your answer,’ replied she 

* Had I been prepared for your kindness, 1 would have done so at once, 
but I have many serious questions to put to myself, and if you please, we 
we will renew the subject to-morrow morning. I wilithen tell you can- 
didly hew I am situated ; and if after that you do not withdraw your pro- 
posal, [ shall be must happy to be yoursas soon aswe can go to James’s 
Town to be married.’ 

‘ff,’ replied she, ‘you mean to insinuate, Alexander, that you have a 
wife in England, that is of no consequence in this settlemeat: for those who 
live here are free from all English marriages: aud as for going to James's 
‘Town to be married, that is quite unnecessary. If the people in the settle- 
ment were to wait for a parson when they married, they would never be 
married atall. All that is necessary is, that we shall draw up agreement of 


became more composed. I remained out the whole of the night, and 
watched the rising sun. The two convicts came out to their work, and 
shragged their shoulders as they passed me, but they dared not speak to 
me. 

My mistress at last came out. She commenced with abuse, but { gave 
noanswer. She tried soothing, but 1 was mate. At last she became fran- 
tic in her passion, hurled me away from her, and after being dreadfully beat- 
en, I fell to the ground. She put her foot upon my neck, and she stood 
there looking like a fury. She loxded me with epithets, and then of a sud. 
den went down upon her knees by me, and begged my pardon, calling me 
her dear Alexander—her life—entreating me to accede to her wishes. Ney- 
er was theresuch a tigress in love before, | really believe. 

‘Hear me,’ replied 1; ‘ as long as [ am chained, I never will give any an- 
swer upon the present subject, that I swear,’ 

She rose from my side, and walked away. 

it is impossible, my dear madam, for me to describe what I suffered from 
this woman for more than six weeks, during which she kept me chained in 
this way—at one time entreating me, the next moment kicking me, and 
knocking me down. J had no peace—my life became a burden to me, and 
| often entreated her in mercy to put an end to my sufferings. I also had 
my paroxysms of rage, and would then spurn her, spit at her, and do eyery 
thing I could, and say everything that | could imagine to show my hatred 
and contempt. At other times I was sullen, but that always annoyed her. 
She would bear my reproaches patiently—bear anythiag so long as | would 
talk, but if [remained obstinately silent, thenin a short time her fury would 
break forth. I pitied her, notwithstanding her ill-treatment, for the woman 
did love me [after her own fashion] most intensely, 

It was on the seventh week of my confinement on the chain, that one 
morning very early as | was lying in the tobacco shed, for she had turned 
me out of the cabin, | perceived among the trees, which were about three 
bundred yards from the cabin, two Indians, in what is called their war 
paint, which is a sign that they were ona hostile excursion. I remained 

erfectly quiet and well concealed, that might watch them. The convicts 
Bad more than once told me that the Indians would attack us, in conse- 
quence of an insult which my mistress had offered to their chief, with 
whom her husband had been so friendly; and when they stated what had 
passed, I agreed with them that they would not fail to resent the insult as 
soon as they could. [had therefore always been on the lovkout, but had 
never seen any Indians before. My mistress, to whom I had, in our days of 
sweet converse, spoken about them, always Jaughed at the idea of their 
attacking her, and said that they might come if they liked. She had made ev- 
ery preparation for them, as she had loop-hules staffed up with moss jast be- 
low the roof of the cabin, from which you could fire down upon them till 
they were within four yards of the cabin, and other loop-holes, from which 
you might shoot them when close; the window and door were impregnable, 
and provided that we were once in the cabin, there was no doubt but that 
a serious, if not effectual, resistance might be made. That the Indians were 
reconnoiiring the cabin was evident, and that they did not do so for nothing 
was equally certain. After awhile, during which | made out six of them, 
they fell back in the wood, and disappeared. The dog at that moment 
came out to ine, and it was probably the sight of the dog which made them 
retreat, as they feared that he would have given notice of their being so 
near tous. | waited till the convicts came out, and then I went into the 
cabin and said, ° 

* You drove me out of the house last night, and I come to return good for 
evil. AsI laid in the tobacco-shed, I saw six Indians in the wood, to the 
east of the cabin, reconnoitring, and 1 have no doubt but that you will be 
attacked this night, so I give you notice’ 

. enn you hope that by this fear of their attack you willbe set free, is it 
not 

‘It is perfecily indifferent to me whether I am ornot. [have often 
asked you to put an end to my misery, and as you have not done it, | shail 
bless those Indians for the friendly act; a blow of a tomahawk will release 
me if you will not.’ 

‘Well, then, let them come with their tomahawks,’ replied she,‘ and I 
will protect you from them, for no one shail release you but myself.’ 

‘ As you please,’ replied I; ‘ l have done my duty in telling you what 
I have seen,and you may take precautions or not; for myselt I care no- 





marriage, On paper, sign it, and have it witnessed. However, as I perceive 
that you are flurried, 1 will wait till to-morrow morning for your decision. 
My mistress then rose from her stool, and went into her chamber, shut 
ting the door to with more emp hasis than was at all agreeable to my 
nerves. 1 walked out into the open air to recover myself, and to reflect up- 
on what course | should take in this awkward and dangerous dilemma. 


thing,’ 

So saying, I lifted up my ball of iron and went away out of the door. ! 
remained out of docrs the whole of the day, and therefore’did not know 
whether my mistress took any precautions or not, but I toid the cwo con- 
victs what I hadseen, and advised them not to go far from the cabin, as 
they would run great danger. 

They inquired of me where I had seen the Indians, and I pointed out 





Marrying her was out of the question—but how to avoid it? It was al- 
most like being stopped by a highwayman. Hesays, ‘ Your money or your | 
life.’ My mistress’s demand was, ‘ Marriage or your life.’ There was but | 
one hope, which was to escape that very night, and take my chance in the 
woods, and so I resolved to do. 


victs were sitting by the fire. I took my seat by them, but did not speak, 


we had better go to bed, and not talk. They stared at fhe idea of the 
mistress being ill; they had never known her complain of anything since 
they had known her, but the hint was sufficient. They went to bed, and se 
did I with my clothes on, watching the crevices of the door of her room te | 
see if her lamp was out. In about half-an-hour the little thin beams through | 
the chinks of her door disappeared, and then I knew that she had gone to , 
bed. I watched two hours more before I ventured to stir. The convicts | 
were both snoring loud, and effectually drowned any slight noise [ might | 
make in moving about. I went to the locker, secured all the cold meat for | 
provision, took down one of the muskets and ammunition belts, and havin | 
put the latter over my shoulders, I then took the musket in my hand, ad 
crept softly to the door of the cabin. Here was the only difficulty ; | 
ence out, but five yards off, and I was clear. I removed the heavy | 
wooden bar, without noise , and had now only to draw the bolt. I pat my 
finger to it, and was sliding it gently and successfully back, when my throat | 
was seized, and | was hurled back on the floor of the cabin. I was so stun- | 
ned by the violence of the fall, that for a short time { was insensible. When | 
I recovered, | felt a great weight upon my chest, and opening my eyes, | 
found my mistress sitting upon me, and giving orders to the convicts, one of | 
whom had already lighted the lamp. 

‘ For mercy’s sake, get off my chest,’ said I, in a faint voice. | 

* Yes, I will, but not yet,’ replied my mistress. ‘ Now, James, hand them 
to me.’ 

James handed some chains to his mistress, who, turning round as she sat | 
on my body, made the manacle at the end of the chain fast round my ancle. 
This went with a snap-spring, which could not be opened without a key | 
belonging toit. At last she rose off my body, and I could breathe free. She | 
then called to the convicts, saying, 

‘ Go both of you into the tobacco-shed, and wait there till I call you out. 
If [find you one foot nearer to us, l’ll flay you alive.’ } 

The servants ran off as fast as they could. When they were gone, my | 
mistress said, 

‘So you were about to escape, Were you? You would avoid the chan- 
- of matrimony, and now you have other chances which you little dreamt 
of.’ 

‘I thought it was the wisest thing that I could do,’ replied I. ‘Since I 
must be plain, | am sacredly betrothed to another persen, and I coald not | 





even for you break my faith. I meant to have tuld youso to-morrow moru- 
g, but I was afraid it would annoy you, and [ therefore wished to go away | 


ing 


‘Wel 


lord and master. You refuse it, and now make youmy slave. | give you 


your option; you shall either consent to be my husband, or you shall re- | 


main as you are, and toil hard ; but any time that you think better of it, and 
you are willing to embrace my offer, you are tree, and I will be as a wite 
in subjection.’ 

‘So you say,’ replied I, ‘ but suppose I was to make you angry afte 
married you, you would do to me as you have done now. I may perhaps 
one day get free from this chain, but once married to you, | am a slave for 
ever.’ 

‘You may think otherwise before long,’ she replied; ‘in the meantime 
you may walk out and cool yourself.’ 

She then returned to her room, and I rose, having determined to walk 
out aud cool myselt, as she proposed ; but when I was on my legs, [ found 
that to the other end of the chain, which was very heavy, and abvut two 
yards long, was riveted an iron ball of about thirty pounds weight, so that 
I could not walk without carrying this heavy weight in my hands, for it 
could not be dragged. I lifted up the iron ball, and went out of the honse., 
I was no longer afraid of her. 1 was in too;great a rage to fear any thing, 
As I calmed, | considered my case, and found it to be hopeless; and as i 
thought of Amy, and the many months of hope deferred, | wept bitterly, 
and [ had no consolation, for the reader may recollect I lost my Bible when 

I was sent on shore, naked almost, by the rascally captain of the Transcen- 
dant 

I had now been twenty months away from Liverpool, and I felt as if my 
chance of seeing her that | loved was indeed hopeless. I might remain 
chaised in such a solitade for years, or I might expire under her barbarous 
treatment, for I fully knew what I had to expect. However, I was resolv- 
ed. I prayed fervently for support and succour in my time of trouble, and 


| where the occupants of the cabin might be. 


without giving ou any answer.’ | 
, sir, I offered to be your wife, which would have made you my 








the spot in the wood, after which they went away. I was certain that the 
attack would be on this night, as there was no moon till three hours be- 
tore daybreak ; and as it was very dark, it would probably take place in 


| the early partofthe night. IL had made up my mind what I wourd do, 


I did not go in till dark ; my mistress was in her own room; the two con- | 


which was nt in any way to detend the cabin while chained, but when I 
was freed, [ would fight to the last, so that I might be killed where I stood, 


except iv a Whisper, telling them that their mistress was no} well, and that | aad bot'be taken alive and wortared. 


I did not go from home all that day, and, to my surprise, I was not mo- 
lested by my mistress. At dark she called the convicts, but they did not 
answer; she came out to look for them, and asked me whether | had seen 
them, 

[ told her that I had not seen them fur two hours, and I had thought that 
they were in the house. 

‘ Did you tell them about the Indians?’ 

‘Yes, I did,’ I replied,‘ and stated my opinion that they would attack us 
this night, and I advised them not to go far from the cabin, or they might 
be cut off.’ 

‘ Then the cowardly sneaks have run off to the woods, and left us to de 
fend ourselves how we can.’ t 

‘1 shall not defend myself,’ replied I. ‘I shall stay whereI am. I wai 
ior death, and will not avoid it.’ 

‘Come into the house,’ said she, abrupily. 

‘No,’ replied [. ‘ I will not,’ 

* You will not,’ said she,fand catching up the chain and ball in one hand 
= the other arm she caught me round the waist, and carried me into the 

ouse. 

‘ Well,’ replied [, ‘ itis only deferring it a little longer ; they will force 
their way in at last, and [ will die here.’ 

* Wait unti! they arrive,’ replied my mistress, ‘ Butdo you mean to 
say that you will not defend the honse ? 

‘ Certainly not, as long asi am chained asa slave,’ replied I. 

My mistress made no reply, but busied herselt with barring the door and 
window. She then placed the table and stools sothat she might stand upon 
them and fire out of the upper loop-holes ; pulled the moss out of the loop- 
holes ; took down the muskets—of which there were six—from their rests, 


| examined the priming of those which were loaded, and loaded those whick 


were not. She then got outa supply of powder and ball, which she put 
ready on the table, brought the axes out that they might be on hand, ex- 
amined the water jars to ascertain whether the convicts had filled them as 
she had ordered, and then, when all was prepared for defence, she removed 
the lampinto the inner-room, leaving the one we were in so dark, that the 
Indians could not, by looking through the chinks or loop-holes, discover 
All these arrangements she 
made with the greatest coolness, and { could nut help admiring her courage 
and self-possession. 

‘Is there any more to be done, Alexander?’ said she in a mild 
voice. 

‘ Where is the dog?’ replied I. 

‘ Tied up in the tobacco shed,’ said she. 

‘ Then there is no more to bedone,’ replied I; ‘ the dog will give you 
notice of their coming, as they will first occupy the tobacco-shed as an ad- 


| vanced post,’ 
| ‘ Certainly not,’ replied I. ‘ You set me fee for your own purposes , be- 


cause you wish me to help to defend your property ; and then, forsvoth, 


rl ; ; . P . : 
| when the Indians are beat off, you will chain me again.’ 


‘No, no,; that was not my feeling, as I sit here alive,’ replied she, ‘ but 
[ was thinking thac if forced to retreat from the cabin, you would never be 
| able to escape, and I never could save you ; but they should hack me to 
| pieces first.’ 
| *‘ Answer me one question ;’ said I. ‘In a time of peril like this would 
| you, as aconscientious person, think that you were justified in retaining in 
| such fetters even a convict who had robbed you ? And if you feel that 

you would not, on what groands do you act in this way toa man whom 
| you profess to love 7? I leave it to your conscience.’ 

|” She ren tined silent for some time ; when the dog barked, and she 
started up. 

| ‘I believe I am mad, or a fool,’ said she, sweeping back ber hair from 
| her forehead, 

She then took the key of the manacle out of her dress and released me. 

‘ Alexander’ — 

‘Silence!’ said I, putting my hand to her mouth, ‘ this is no time to be 
heard speaking. Silence repeated I, in a whisper, ‘I hear them, they 
are round the house.’ 

[ stood upon one of the stools and loaked through a loop-hole. It 
was very dark, but as the Indians stood on the hill there was a clear sky 
behind them as low down as their waists, and I could perceive their mo- 





ions, as they appeared to be receiving orders from their chief ; and they 
advanced to the door of the cabin with axes and tomahawks. My mistress 
had got on the table at the same time that I had got on the stool. We now got 
down again without speaking, and each taking a musket, we kneeled down 
at the lower-holes, which I have described. On second thoughts, I mount- 
ed the stools, whispering to her, ‘ Don’t fire till I do.’ 


The Indians came to the door and tapped, one asking in English to be let 
in. No reply was given, and they commenced their attack upon the door 
with theiraxes. As soon as this aggression took place, I took good aim at 
their chief, as I presumed him to be, who was now standing alone on the 
hill. I fired. He fell immediately. 

As I leaped from the stool my mistress discharged her musket, and we 
both caught up others and returned to the loop-holes below. By this time 
the blows of the axes were incessant, and made the cabin-door tremble, and 
the dust to flow down in showers from the roof; but the door was of double 
oak with icon braces, and not easily to be cut through, and the bars which 
held it were of great size and strength. 

It was some time before we could get another shot at an Indian, but at 
last 1 succeeded, and as his comrades were taking the body away my mis- 
tress shot another. After this the blows of the axes ceased, and they evi- 
dently had retreated. I then went into the inner room and extinguished the 
lamp, that they might not be able to see us—for the lamp gave a faint light. 
We returned to the table, and loaded the muskets in the dark. 

As I put the last musket on the table my mistress said, ‘ Will they come 
again?’ ' 

‘Yes,’ replied 1; ‘I think they will; but, if you wish to talk, we had bet- 
ter retreat to the fire-place : there we shall be sate from any shot.’ 

We retreated to the fire-place, and sat down on the ashes; it just held us 
both, and my mistress took this opportunity of embracing me, saying— 

‘Dear Alexander, if I had a thousand lives I would sacrifice them for 

ou.’ 
‘We have but one,’ replied I, ‘and that one I will devote for your de- 
fence; [ can do no more.’ 

‘Who did you fire at?’ said she. 

‘ The chief, as I believe, who was on the hill giving orders. He fell; 
and [ think that he fell dead.’ 

‘Then depend upon it they will retreat,’ said she. 

‘I think not; they will be revenged, if they possibly can; and we must 
expect a hard fight for it.’ 

‘Why, what can they do? They never can break through the door, and 
when daylight comes we can shoot them by dozens.’ 

* Depend upon it,’ said I, ‘they will try to burn us out. The wind is 
high, which is all in their favour, and I suspect they are now gone to col- 
lect firewood,’ 

‘And it they do fire the cabin, what shall we do? I never thought of 
that.’ 

‘ We must remain in it as long as we can, and then sally out and fight 
to the last;—but every thing depends upon circumstances. Be guided by 
me, and | will save you it] can.’ 

* Be guided by you!’ 

‘Yes! Recollect lam not in chains now, and that although you have all 
the courage ofa man, still you have not been so accustomed to warfare as 
Ihave been. I have long been accustomed to command, to plan, and to 
execute, in times of peril like this.’ 

‘ You have great strength and courage; I little thought whata lion I had 
chained up,’ replied she. ‘ Well, [love you all the better for it, and I will 
be guided by you, for | perceive already that you have the best head of the 
two. Hara! What isthat? 

‘[t is what I said,’ replied I; ‘ they are laying firewood against the logs 
of the cabin on the windward side—(this was on the side opposite to the 
door). Now we must try if we cannnot pick some more of them off,’ said 
I, rising and taking a musket. ‘ Bring the stools over to this side, for we 
must fire from the upper loop-holes.’ 

We remained at our posts for some time without seeing an Indian. They 
had gone back to the wood for more combustibles. At last we perceived 
them coming back with the wood. I should imagine there were at least 
twenty of them. 

‘ Now to take good aim,’ said I. 

We both fired almost at the same moment, and three Indians fell. 

* Get down, and give me another musket,’ said | to my mistress. 

She handed me one, and, taking another for herself, resumed her station, 
We fired several times ; sometimes with and sometimes without success ; 
for the Indians went away twice for firewood before they had collected 
what they considered sufficient. By this time it was piled up to the eaves 
of the cabin, and our loop-holes were shut up; we therefore went over to 
the other side, where the door was, to see if there were any Indians there, 
but could not see one. We had been on the look-out for about five minutes, 
when the crackling of the wood, and the smoke forcing itself through the 
¢revices between the logs, tuld us that the fire had been applied, and the 
wind soon fanned it up so that the flame poured through every chink and 
loop-hole, and lighted up the cabin. 

* We must retreat to the fire-place,’ said 1. ‘Come quickly, or we shal} 
be shot.’ 

‘Why so?’ said she, as she did as I requested. 

‘They will peep through the loop-holes on the side of ihe cabin where 
the door is and see us plainly, until the cabin is filled with smoke, which it 
soon will be.’ 

‘ Bat tell me what we are to do now, for I feel if this smoke increases we 
shall not be able to speak to one another.’ 

This she said about five minutes after we had remained standing in the 
fire-place, with our heads up the chimney. 

‘ Perhaps it will be as well,’ replied I, ‘that [ do speak so. This fierce 
wind drives the smoke to leeward in volumes, butthe great burst of smoke 
will be when the roof is well on fire. It is now burning fiercely on the 
windward side, but we must wait till the leeside has caught, and then the 
volume of smoke will be greater. The great point is to hit the precise time 
of opening the door, and escaping shrouded in the volame of smoke. If 
too soon, they will perceive us, and we shall be shot down; if too late, the 
roof will fail upon us, and we shall be smothered or burnt. We had better 
now, I think, leave this, and be all ready. Our best weapon, if we have to 
fight our way, will be an axe, Let us each take one; and, by now going 
near to the door, and putting our mouths to one of the loopholes, we shall 
breathe freer, aud unbar the door at the right time. Do you agree with 
me?’ 

‘ You are right,’ said she; ‘ you are a man, and I am a woman.’ 

We left the fire-place, and having felt for and found the axes, we went 
near to the door, and put our mouths to the loop-holes below ; and the 
smoke passing above them enabled us to breathe ireer. I looked out and 
perceived that, with the exception of about six yards to leeward of the 
cabin, there was a dense volume of smoke rolling along the ground for a 
long distance, and that if we could only once gain it without being per- 
ceived, we sould probably be saved. [therefore unbarred the door, drew 
the bolt, and held it in my hand, all ready for a start. The cabin was now 
in flames in every part as well as the roof. [ touched my mistress, and 
then took her hand in mine, watching at the loop-hole. At last, when the 
heat was almost unbearable, an eddy of the wind drove back the saoke 
close to the lee-side of the cabin, and all was dark. I jumped up, cpened 
the door, and dragged my mistress after me, we walked out into the black 
mass completely hid from our enemies, aod then running hand-in-hand as 
fast as we could to leeward in the centre of the smoke, we found ourselves 
at least one hundred yards from the cabin without the Indians having any 
idea that we were not still inside. As we retreated the density of the 
smoke became less, and I then told her to ran fur her life, as the Indians 
would soon discover that the door of the cabin was open and that we had 
escaped—and so it proved. We were still a bundred yards from the wood 
when a yell was given which proved that they had discovered our escape, 
and were in pursuit. We gained the wood; | turned round a moment to 
look behind me, and perceived at least forty or fifty Indians in full pursuit 

of us—the foremost about two hundred yards distant. 

‘Now we must run for it, mistress,’ said I, and we must no longer take 
hands. We shall have to thread the wood. Away! We have no ume to 
lose.’ 

So saying, I snatched my hand from her and sprang forward ; she follow~ 
ing me as fast as she could, more fearful, evidently, of my making my es- 
cape from her, than of her own escape from the Indians. As soon as | 
was a hundred yards in the wood, [ turned short to the right, and fled with 
all my speed in that direction, because I hoped by this means to deceive 
the Indians, and it was easier to ran where the wood was not so thick. My 
mistress followed me close: she would have halloed to me, but she had 
not breath after the first half-mile. { found out that | was more fleet an 
she was. Whether encumbered with her clothes, or perhaps not so much 
used to exercise, [ heard her panting after me. i could easily bave left her, 
but my fear was that she would have called to me, and if she had, the Ine 
dians would have heard her, and have known the direc tion 1 had taken, 
and, when once on my trail, they would, a8 soon as daylight came, have 
followed me by it to any distance; I therefore slackened my speed sO as 
just to enable my mistress to keep up with me at about ten yards’ distance ; 
when we had run abont three miles I felt certain that she could not proceed 
mach further: speak she could net, and as I ran without once looking be- 
hind me, she could make no sign. | continued ata less rapid pace for 
about a mile farther. 1 did this to enable her to keep up with me, and to 
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recover my own breath as much as possible previous to a start. The 
voices of the Indians had long been out of hearing, and it was clear that 
they had not discovered the direction which we had taken. I knew, there- 
fore, that they could not hear her now, if she did cry out as loud as she 
could, and I gradually increased my speed, till { could no longer hear her 
panting behind me; | then went off at my full speed, and after a few min- 
utes i heard her voice at some distance faintly calling out my name. ‘Yes, 
thought I, ‘ but I have not forgotten the ball and chain; and if you thought 
that you bad let loose a lion while we were in the cabin, you shall find 
that you have loosed a deer in the woods.’ [ then stopped for a few mo- 
ments to recover my breath. I did not, however, wait long, { was afraid 
that my mistress might recover her breath as well as myself, and I again 
set off as fast as I could. The idea of torture from the Indians, or again 
being kept confined by my mistress, gave me endurance which I thought 
myself incapable of. “Before morning | caleulated that I had run at least 
twenty miles, if not more. 

With the perspiration running down me in streams, and hardly able to 
drag one leg before the other, I at last, just about daybreak, gave it up, 
when I threw myself on the ground, and dropped out of my hand my axe, 
which | had carried the whole way. I lay there for more than half an hour, 
tormented with thirst, but quite unable to move. At last I recovered ; and, 
as I well knew that the Indians would divide in parties of three or four, 
and hunt every part uf the woods, and by daylight probably discover my 
track, | rose od prepared to resume my toil, when, looking round me, [ 
perceived that I. was exactly on the spot where I had followed the deer, 
and had fallen in with the jolly Rover, as he termed himself, who had 
pointed out the way to the plantations. I turned and saw the river below, 
and as he had told me that the Indians never came there, I resolved to go 
to the river, where, at least, | should find shell-fish and water. I did so; 
and in half an hour arrived at the skirts of the wood, and found that the 
river was about four hundred yards from me, and ciear of trees at the 
mouth for some distance. 1 went down to the river, which ran swifily out, 
and I drank till I was ready to burst. I then rose on my feet, and walked 
along its banks towards the mouth, thinking what I should do. To get to 
James Town appeared to me to be an impossibility, unless by water, and I 
was not likely to meet with " other vessel here but a pirate. Should | 
then go aboard of a pirate? I[t appeared to me to be my only resource, 
and that I should be happy if I could find one. 


By this time I had arrived at the mouth of the river, and, looking out to 
seaward, I saw aschooner atanchor. She was about three miles off. That 
she was a pirate vessel, | presumed. Should I go on board of her or not; 
and if so, how was I to geton board? All her boats were up: and I sur- 
mised that she had just left the river with the intention of sailing as soon as 
there was any wind, for now it wascalm. The river ran out swiftly, and 
I thought I should be able to swim the distance with the assistance | should 
obtain from the current, which swept down right for her, and she was ri- 
ding to its strength. 

I was demurring. I had been perhaps two hours on the beach, waiting 
to see if she might send a boat on shore, when, as I stood at the river-side, 
still hesitating, | happened to turn round and perceived three Indians com- 
ing down upon meas fast as they could. I hesitated no longer, but planged 
into the stream, and was swept out two hundred yards before they arrived 
atthe beach. I made for the schooner; and the current ran out so fast that 
in half an hour I was close to her. I swam for her cable, which I clung to, 
and then shouted loudly. This induced some of the crew to look over the 
bows, and they handed me a bowling knot, into which | fixed myself, and 
was hauled on board. 

—— 


IRELAND. 
Concluded from last week's Albion. 


The same author speaks of the discovery and working of mines by the 


Snglish in Ireland, ‘ whose industry herein,’ sav they, ‘the Irish have been | blame fur ii? Is it not rather the fault of the policy pursued towards them 
Englist Ireland h dustry h R hey, ‘th h k b bla zz rather the fault of the polic; 1 ds th 
so far from imitating, as since the beginning of the rebellion they have bro- | —a policy which turns a hall-edacated man loose upon society to depend 


ken down and quite demolished almost all the iron-works.’"* The late Rev 
Dr. Madden, the president and founder of this Dublin society, in his book, 
* Reflections and Resolutions proper for the Gentlemen of Ireland,’ through- 
out the whole volume deprecates the laziness and indolence of the people 
as the true source of their poverty. He saysat page 24, when pointing out 
the evil habits which prevail amongst his countrymen; ‘the laziness and in- 
dolence of our people is another universal habit and custom which should 
be discouraged as much as all the rest. As industry and labour is the great 
source of riches to all nations, how rainous must this terrible hamour be, 
which infects so many thousand people, even of those who profess labour 
and dépend on it for support. Many even of these follow their work buat 
from hand to mouth, and as if they thought, as the Scriptures speak of the 
Jews, ‘their strength was tu sit still,’ they will work no longer thau the 
scourge of necessity is held over them.’t In asimilar strain does Arthur 
Young (who wrote some seventy years ago), speak of the ‘ beggarly appear- 
ance’ of the most fertile parts of [reland—ot land which he terms ‘ the rich- 
est soil l ever saw.’ Wakefield, who wrote in 1312, speaks of the fertility 
of the soil as being so conspicuous, that it would appear ‘as if nature had de- 
termined to counteract the bad effects produced by the clumsy system of its 
cultivators.’ 

Even M. Beaumont, who propounds the notion of the ‘seven centuries’ 
ot oppression being at the bottom of every mischief, afterwards exclaims— 
‘In the midst of every change you will find Ireland the same at all epochs 
always miserable in the same degree, always overstocked with paupers, dis- 
playing the same deep and hideous wounds.’t For an unvarying result you 
must look for an unvarying cause. Try the opinion of Dr. Madden by the 
severest tests of the political economists, and is it not the truti—that indus- 
try and labour are the source of riches to all nations, and that the ‘ terrible 
humunr of indolence and laziness’ must be ruinous? Its ‘ruinous’ effects 
are depicted by M. Beaumont with terrible foree—‘ I have seen,’ says he, 

the Indian in his forests, and the negro in his chains, and thought, as | con- 
templated their pitiable condition, that I saw the very extreme of human 
wretchedness; but [ did notthen know the condition of unfortuuate Ire- 
and.’\ Butall writers are azreed in describing this conditicn as the lowest 
to which human beings are capable of descending. With addictedness to 
outrage, do we not trace this‘ terrible humour’ as existing in the ILrish peo- 
ple from the earliest records? and M. Beaumont bears the testimony of bis 
research to its ‘ ruinous’ effects being always the same—‘at all epochs,’ for 
he says, the Irish have been ‘ always miserable in the same degree.’ Kohl, 
a German writer, remarks,—*‘ It is a constant subject of discussion in Lre- 
land between the Irish patriots and the adberents of the English—that is 
between the Celts and the Anglo-Saxons,—wbether the misery and poverty 
of treland ought to be attributed to the tyrauny and bad government of the 
English, or whether the indolence and want of energy of the Irish them- 
selves be rot in a great measure to blame.’ The author then instances a 
German celony settled many years ago near Limerick, who came from the 
Palatinate, and who still bear the name of Palatinates. Living under the 
same laws as the rest of the Lrish people, this author says, he was informed 
that ‘these Palatinates are looked upon as the best farmers in the country.’ 
* They are most respectable people,’ said an Irish lady to me, ‘aud much 
wealthier and far better off than their Irish neighbours.’|| The same author 
says further on—‘ The English and their injustice are not alone in fault, but 
the main root of [rish misery is to be sought in the indolence, levity, extrav- 
agance, and want of energy of the national character."¢ Mr. Foster has 
throughout his book given instances of this failing io the Irish national char- 
acter, and. of its inevitable results—poverty, and misery, and distress. Have 
we not found, in discovering universal laziness and want of enterprise among 
a people, a sufficient cause for misery? f[,ook at European nations at the 
present day. Is it not a fact that those which bear the reputation of being 
most industrious and enterprising are the most wealthy, the most powerful, 
and their citizens the most comfortable? Look at England and Germany 
on the one hand, and look at Spain and Portugal on the other. In his last 
letter Mr. Foster observes, with apparent truth, speaking of the means of 
wealth :— 


‘Bat how is produce which will obtain, because it is worth. money, to 
be got? Only by labour and enterprise, of both which qualities there is a 
lamentable want in Ireland. The man who never labours, if without for- 
tune, must necessarily starve. The man who labours only a little must ne- 
cessarily be in want. The man who half labours must necessarily be poor ; 
and the man who labours hard his whole time must, under ordinary circum- 
stances, be well off. “ Laboar,” says Adam Smith, “ is the first price, the 
original purchase-money, that is paid for all things.” 

_ ‘It is because the people of Ireland generally do not labour, either phy- 
sically or mentally. in anything like the proportion that the people of Eng- 
land do, that they are not generally near so wealthy. Nay, it is because they 
are generally absolutely lazy and apathetic—too lazy to weed their land 
though they have nothing else tu do—too lazy to clean their cottages, with 
nothing else to do; or to mend the holes in their cottage roofs, with nothing 
else to do,—that their land is so wretchedly cultivated, their cottages are so 








°F. 78. 
t ‘Dr. Madden’s Reflections and Resolutions proper for the Gentlemen of 
Ireland.’ Page 24. Published in 1733. 
$ Vol. ii., p. 172. § Vol. i, 268 
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dirty, and their hovels so miserable.* 1 have repeatedly seen whole untied 
“ loggins ’ or bundles of straw, in the south of Ireland, laid on the roofs of 
cottages to keep out the wet or to stop holes; the owners having the straw, 
and being too lazy to open it out and lay it on the roof properly.’ 


So marked is this character of indolence among the people, that Kohls 
in describing a part of Kerry near ‘Tralee Bay, speaks of ‘the mountains, 
being naked from the base to the summit, and of a gloomy, montonous 
colour, tor they were covered with bog; and yet,’ says he, ‘I saw vil- 
lages, the inhabitants at Which were complaining of a great scarcity of 
turi! t 

But did the misery of Ireland depend upon its political institutions and 
upon English oppression, that misery ought to have ceased with the ob- 
tainment of an equality of civil privileges, and from the impossibility of 
‘English oppressiun’ longer cortinuing. M. Beaumont, whom we again 
quote, says: ; ‘ Those who imagine that they can explain all the evils of 
ireland by the despotism of England, fall into a great error, for this abso- 
lute despotism has never existed.’ 

And with regard to increased political privileges having any beneficial 
effect in removing trish distress and poverty, the same author with mach 
truth remarks, that ‘ The poverty of Ireland did not vanish as its liberties 
were consolidated and increased. On the contrary, it would seem that asthe 
lrishman acquired political rights, his social misery was increased in the 
Same proportion, It is certain that Irishmen have never been so free as at 
the present moment; and it is equally certain that they have never been so 
miserable.’§ ‘They are not miserabie because of their increased privileges; 
their increasing misery is to be a tributed to another prevailing and continu- 
ing cause, which we think we have sufficiently pointed out. And with re- 
gard toa national parliament being the remedy most jikely to put an end 
to Irish misery, we have living on the pages of history the records of the 
deeds of thelrish national parliament. Unless the type and spirit of it were 
wholly changed, for which we have no pussible guarantee (for its spirit de- 
pe nded cm tne character of the people,) there could be no greater national 
curse inflicted on the country than to give it a national parliament. What 
says M, Beaumont ot Lreland’s last national parliament? ‘The principal 
parliamentary undertakers, the chiels ot parties, sold their privileges to 
England for the sum of £1,260,000 paid down in hard cash, and renounced 
their parliamentary prerogatives. , : ; They renounced their 
rights for the stipulated price, ap infamous bargain, in which the corrup- 
von uf those wao bough, was surpassed by the baseness of those who sold 
themselves; a worthy end of a parliament which, during the course of its 
existence, was rarely independent, almost always servile, never national. 
and wnich, when condemned to perish, disposed of its carcase like a crim- 
ina! selling his body tor dissectioa.’|| | We may, | think, dismiss this head 
of the inquirv, as one having nothing whatever to do witn Lreland’s distress, 
Shout to a drowning slave that you will give him freedom, and you will 
not save him from death, It is a plank to sustain him that he wants; and 
the plank that Ireland wants to save her, is the plank of industry and en- 
lerprise. This will sustain her in her hour of need, this will give her 
wealth, will employ her sous, and will banish misery. 

We come now to the question of religious differences,and to the asser- 
tion that the present misery in Ireland is owing to the Roman Catholic 
religion. 

So far as the question of payments in support of the estab.ished Church 
is concerned, since the settleraent of the latter question, the complaints of one 
party against a (so-called) dominant Church are pretty weilatan end — 
There are no more tithe outrages. Still, as subjects of ihe same iingdom— 
as affected by the same laws, as liable to the same burdens, the Roman 
Catholic in reason and justice has a right to perfect equality ; and until that 
pertec: equality is established, many will naturally feel dissatisfied, With 
regard, however, tothe other view of the case, tat the priesthood are at the 
hottom of much of the agitation which drives capital out of Ireland, and 
that they keep enslaved the minds of the people and prevent their equal ad- 
vancemenr, there is perhaps sometruth init. But are the priesthood to 


solely on the people whom as their priest he teaches, The author of ‘ The 
Past and Preseni Policy of Eagland towards Ireland,’ has with much ern- 
dition and research altempted to show that Ireland will never be prosper- 
ous and her people never contented so long as you leave the priesthood to 
subsist by agitation, and‘ going with the popular stream.’ ‘ The majorit 
of these priests,’ says this author, ‘are hot Repealers; it is they who work 
all the machinery of repeal.’ Bishop Stock, in a narrative of what passed 
at Killala in the summer of 1798,says: ‘The almost total dependence of 
the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland upon their people for the means ot 
subsis'ence, is he cause, according to my best judgment, why upon every 
popular “ommotion, many priests of that communion have been (and until 
measures ol better policy are adopted, always will be) found in the ranks 
ot sedition and opposition to the established government. The peasant will 
love a revolution because he feels the weight of poverty, and has not often 
the sense to perceive that the change of masters may render it heavier. The 
priest must follow the impulse of the popular wave, or be ieft vehind on the 
beach to perish.{] 

‘ The late Rev, Sydney Smith, in Lis ‘ Posthumous Fragment,” says :— 
“We consider the Lrish clergy as factious, and as encoureging the bad anti- 
British spirit of the people. How can it be otherwise? They live by the | 
people. They have nothing to live upon but the voluntary oblations of the | 
people, and they must fall into the same spirit as the people, or they must 
starve to death.’ On this question there are two able and comprehensive 
letters previously unpublished, in Mr. Foster’s book. Setting out on the 
broad principle that every subject of the realm has aright to a perfect equal- 
ity of civil and religious privileges, he examines the question of the pay- 
ment of the Roman Catholic clergy, and the objections that have been raised 
against such a suggestion, both by the Protestant laity and the Catholic 
clergy—first, on the ground of principle; and secondiy, on the ground of 
expediency. On the ground of principle, he advocates the payment, as he 
advocates the payment cf the Protesiant clerzy, by the state, ‘* because it is 
the duty of the government, as the head and father of the country, to take 
care that the majority of the people are not brought up as heathens but as 
Christiaus, and in order to insure that, they must pay for Christian teach- 
ings.’** He points out the evils which arise from the dependence of the 
priesthood on the people, in their promoting early inarriages, Decanse of the 
marriage fees by which in part they live, and the pilgrimages, ‘* stations,” 
and other degrading practices to which they are compelled to induce the 
people to resort, in order to obtain from them the means of livelihood. In 
the concluding letter of this author on this subject, the followiug paragraph 
1s worthy of note, 

‘ Look,’ he says, ‘at the example in England, and in Scotland, of the ef- 
fects of an unpaid clergy. Though a great number among the very power- 
ful body of dissenters in England are moderate men, is it not a fact that, as 
a body, they are what may be termed the aggressive or movement party? 
Are not the most violent democrats and chartists almost always dissenters, 
often led on, too, by the dissenting minister? In Scotland, what people 
were so quiet so long as there were none but paid, ‘ moderate’ ministers 
among them? The minister’s wife tock tea with the factor’s wife. The 
heritor’s praise was on their lips ;—the government stipend came regularly 
on every quarter-day, or was secure independently of the people ;—and the | 
ministers preached to poor paupers, living on 2d. a week, *‘ patience, meek- 
nes3, long-suffering, respect to constituted authorities, and future rewards,” 
and from Aberdeen to Inverness, from Inverness to John o’ Groate, not a 
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soldier or a policeman, or a constable (except by name), was ever seen or 
known of. The question of the right to present livings, created a division in 
the Scottish Kirk. Six hundred ministers left it, and enrolled themselves as 
a voluntary church, dependent upon the people, under the title of the “ Free 
Kirk of Scotland. The factor disapproved of this, and went to the ‘‘ mode- 
rate” Church; the newly-created ‘* free”’ minister’s wife no longer took tea 
at his house; bitter words passed; the heritor refused sites for new church- 
es; the people were eee and excited, and fought with soldiers sent to 


* «“ We are so poor!’’ is the reply of the Irish peasants, when they are 
reproached with increasing their misery by neglect; and they continue in 
the filth that chokes their hovels, without the slightest wish to keep them 
clean.’,—M. Beaumont’s “ [reland, Social, Political, and Religious,” vol. ii., 

95. 

‘The same statistical documents which show that in Ireland nearly 
5,000,000 of individuals are employed on the land, show that in England and 
Scotland, out of a population of 16,205,000, not more than 5,000,000 are en- 
gaged in agriculture; that is to say, nearly the same number that ia so em- 





ployed in Ireland ; nevertheless, England and Scotland have an extent of 
54,000,000 of acres, whilst [reland has only 19,000,900. So that in Ireland | 
the land absorbs two-thirds of the population, whilst in the other two coun- | 


| tries it does not engage quite one-third; and it appears that Ireland employs 


as many labourers to cultivate her soil as England and Scotland, which are 
double her size. Finally, it appears certain that by the Irish system of til- | 
lage the ground produces one-half less than it does under the management | 
ofan English or Scotch farmer; whence it follows that three Irish agricul- 
tural labourers do rather less work then an Englishman or Scotchman. Even 
Supposing that the number of! Scotch labourers is too small, that of the Irish 
agriculturists is clearly excessive. And the defective cultivation of the ground 
depends precisely on th juantity.’—Tbid »p 143 

tP.71. $§ Voli, p. 313 ) Vol. it, p. 51. Vol., p. 321. | 

{ Quoted in Plowden, vol.iii-p. 71é ## P. 505. | 
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quell them at Ross. The heritors were retaliated upon by being made to 
keep their paupers decently, on the applications got up by Free Ministers 
to the Court of Sessions; and ranklings, and heart-burnings, and recrimina- 
tions, now prevail where once was profound quiet and suppression of evil. 
Why is this ?—Because when a worthy, but Gaberemnsacty Peved minister, 
has to stir up the people for bis dioner, or in order to pay his rent, i stirs up 
strife. With these examples betore us, is it not patent what should be done 
to quiet strife in Ireland? Simply, pay the priests.’ 

We know that we shall here be met by many a on the 
part of those who advocate the voluntary principle. hat Ireland wants 
above all things is quiet and peace, in order that capital may flow there. 
What agent so effective in preaching quiet and peace as a contented and se- 
curely paid clergyman? Agitation and insecurity are repugnant to his very 
nature. What means more certain to obtain such a clergy, than for the 
state to pay them? their interests would then be closely allied to those of 
the stale, and in the words of Dr. Madden, ‘ they might be managed like 
cannons, whose mouths are still pointed just as they please who fill taeir bel- 
lies.’* Nor would the priesthood lose their fair Lheeuve over the people 
because of such state payments; they would lose only, as the late Rev. Sid- 
ney Smith expresses it, ‘fellowship in faction, and fraternity in rebellion.’ 
As one measure, then, of remedying the evils which beset Ireland, it would 
seem that the payment of the Roman Catholic clergy is not the least impor- 
tant; for it will take away the motive for promoting improvident early mar- 
riages, which lead to misery and a pauper population, and it will tend to al- 
lay agitation, and promote peaceful industry, and the consequent gradual ine 
tro duction of capital into the country. 

We have space only briefly to allude to the remaining positions, 
We come fourthly, to the prevailing idea that a surplus population 
is the cause of the misery of Ireland, and that, therefore, emigration is 
the remedy. A surplus population, with 3,000,000 of acres of waste 
land capable of cultivation inthe country! The very idea is an absurdity! 
But this surplus population has always existed, that is, if Irish misery 
and wretchedness are to be traced tu a surplus population. ‘If by some 
magic spell,’ says M. Beaumont, ‘ millions of paupers could be at once 
transported from Ireland, their place would soon be filled by the overflow- 
ing of that well-spring of misery which is never dried up; it isin the na- 
ture of its social state to produce profound indigence and infinite distress.’* 
What has emigration ever done to ameliorate that distress? The evidence 
taken before the Irish Poor Law commissioners on this subject, is unani- 
mous in showing that it would require one-third, or one-fourth of tae able- 
bodied population to be withdrawn, to increase wages and afford employ- 
ment te the remaining people ; that emigration abstracts the flower of the 
nation, and leaves the refase behind; and that those who emigrate are al- 
most always enterprising men, with a little money. We have then by this 
means abstracted trom the country its labour, its enterprise, and its capital 
—those very qualities which alone are wanted to make it prosper. In an 
admirable letter on this subject (in which the question is fully reviewed), 
dated from Clitden in Connemara, Mr. Foster, after quoting evidence to 
prove the profit of cuitivating an acre of bog with potatoes, to be 10/. over 
aud above every cust, the outlay being about 10/., and the value of the 
crop 202. with much force exclaims: ‘ And yet the people, amidst miles of 
this unreclaimed land, starve for want of potatoes. Government will give 
102. to get rid of an industrious man by emigration (for that is about the cost 
of his passage).’ That very industry, and 10/. thrown away, would bring 
in an acre of useless bog, the profit of which would keep him and benefit 
the country.t The futility of emigration as a remedy, is proved by the uni- 
versal tenor of all evidence on the subject, which is unanimous in showing 
no benefit to have arisen in increased wages or employment to those who 
remain, And as to the question of over population, what do men live by ? 
Ry one another; and the more of them, the better the livingofall. For the 
more men there are, the more wants there are to supply. ‘Crowds of 
men make land valuable,’ writes Dr. Madden, with truth. The people of 
our crowded towns, who jostle each other as they walk the streets, can 
scarcely conceive the misery which exists in the wilds of Deane and Er- 
ris, and Connemara and Kerry, where there are scarcely half-a-dozen men 
to each square mile of land capable of cultivation, So long as the land is 
not used up—so long as the coasts are not drained oi their fish—so long as 
the mines of the mountains are not worked out—their marble al! quarried— 
so long as house-feeding and green crops and artificial manures have not 
begun to fail in producing suflicient fat cattle, and corn, and batter, for the 
food of muititades—so long, in tact, as all these enterprises and industrious 
aris will supply food and riches, ana want men to carry them into operation 
—so long is the country not suffering from over population, but from some 
other cause which we mast endeavour to find out. We may dismiss this 
idea, therefore, as unworthy further attention,’ 

Neither do we think is the next mooted opinion deserving of more regard. 
M Beaumont has mooted the theory that toa ‘bad arisiocracy’ is to be 
traced every evil that afflicts [reland. What is it the aristocracy does in 
England, which-has led to so different a slate of society amongstus? They 
form a graceful capital to the Corinthian pillar of the state. But do we find 
them superintending or setting a-gving our cotton-factories? Did they in- 
vent the steam-engine? Do they manage our ship-building yards? Did 
they project our railroads? Do they stand by the forges and direct our 
great iron works? No: yet these are the enterprises which make Eng- 


(land great and wealthy, which employ her people, and drive misery from 


her shores. The aristocracy stand forth as graceful heads among the peo- 
ple to stimulate their ambition, to inculcate dignity and honour by their 
example and character. These are the offices of the aristocracy. If they 
neglect the duty of their position in Ireland, they deserve censure for the 
neglect ; but the misery of the people is not traceable to so inadequate a 
cause. 

We come then to the last opinion, that the evils which afflict Ireland are 
traceable to the race which peoples it. It would serve little purpose to prove 
this an incontrovertible fact, unless we establish an adequate remedy ; and 
how can you remedy the ingrained evils of a race of people? It is, how- 
ever, remarkable, that under the same laws as those which the aboriginal 
Irish starve, the Scotch and English settlers of Ulster thrive. The English 
descendants settled on the east coast at Wexford are comfortable and peace- 
able, whilst the Irish people to the west are disturbed and wretched. The 
German settlers in Limerick grow wealthy, and are respectable and peace- 
able farmers, whilst the immediate ssighbours, the Irish, live in hovels. 
and are starving. The Clodderg fishermen at Galway, who seem chiefly 
a mixed Welsh and Spanish race, live in comfortable and cleanly houses, 
well built, and in rows ;t the native Irish beside them in filthy hovels. 
‘ The difference,’ says Kobi, ‘ in passing out of Leinster into Ulster, was as 
if every thing had been struck by a magician’s wand. The dirty cabins by 
ihe road-side, were succeeded by neat, pretty, cheerful-looking cottages. 

egular plantations, well-cultivated fields, pleasant little cottage-gardens, 
and shady lines of trees, met the eye on every side. At first I could scarce- 
ly believe my eyes, and thought that, at all events, the change must be 
merely local and temporary, caused by the better management of that par- 
ticular estate. No counterchange, however, appeared ; the improvement 
lasted the whole way to Newry, and from Newry to Belfast every thing 
still continued to show me that i had entered the country of a totally differ; 
ent people—namely, the district of the Scotch settlers, the active and in- 
dustrious Presbyterians ’) Inglis, in his Tour, remarks the same atriking 
change in passing out of Leitrim, in ——— into Enniskillen, in Ulster. 
After rassing the boundary line, near Swan inbar, he says, ‘ Improvement 
was visible in the aspect of the country, and a decided improvement in the 
appearance of the houses and their inhabitants.’ Foster, in his letter, dated 
from Enniskillen, says: ‘ Let any man of observation travel through the 
Celtic population of the county of Leitrim, into the adjoining mixed popu- 
lation of the county of Fermanagh, and | think he must be convinced that 
race has more to do with the distinguishing characteristics of Ulster than 
either politics or religion. At any rate until it is proved that Orangeism and 
Protestantism will add six inches to the average height, and proportionate 
buik to the men, and tall figures and good looks to the women, as well as 
better dress, I shall continue of opinion that these great a the 
appearance of the people themselves, as well as the difference which may 
be observed in their dress, and in their houses, and mode of iiving, must 
chiefly be attributed to the characteristics of race. | The most wretched, 
the most neglected, the least improved part of Ireland—the —_ where 
famine occurs periodically, is the _ of Connaught ; an trem 0 
says M. Beaumont, ‘ is the type of ancient Ireland. {t was thither in the 
time of Cromwell, that the unfortunate persons were driven who had to 
choose between death and that place of retreat. “ To hell or Connaught, 
said the tyrant to the proscribed.’ Here, then, we see what the [rish .race 
has accomplished—misery, degradation, and wretchedness. In the county 
of Down, the Saxon race has reared the - manufactories of Ireland, and 
: : osperity and wealth. os 
ae p ene this ete and to what result can it lead ? ; It indi- 
cates this—that it is to the japathy, the want of enterprise, the indolence 
ve. that their misery and poverty are to be attributed. For 
vy under the same climate, subject to the same laws, the 
rgetic, and enterprising Saxon thrives, and he thrives 
1s,and enterprising, and energetic. But how. can 
this character of a people, which, ‘in the midst of 
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every ll epochs, has always made Ireland miserable in the same 
a Saibe menmens calcaleted to urge forward and stimulate 
the people to industry. What are they? We have shown that absenteeism 
is an evil, and that its chief evil is the withdrawing of the stimulation of 
example, and adirecting mind. Pass measures, then, to prevent this absen- 
teeism as much as possible; and there are two chief modes of lessening 
theevil. First, let the government resolutely persevere in their wise de- 
termination to put down outrage, which compels absenteeism, by driving 
the gentry out of the country. Secondly, let them pass measures to facilitate 
the transfer of estates, and those who are absentees from choice will then 
be able, and not unwilling to sell their lands, especially if absenteeism should 
subject the individual to taxation on that account. Aid the establishment of 
order, and the quelling of agitation, which produces disturbances, by pay- 
ing the priesthood, and thereby enlisting them as the friends of order and 

e. Men of energy and enterprise, possessed of capital, will then 
take themselves to Ireland, because of the 6pportunities which she affords 
for the profitable investment of capital. Every such investment will tend 
to urge on the people, and to overcome their natural indolence, and will 
tend to employ the ‘surplus population.’ Let the government persevere 10 
promoting measures for the reclamation of waste lands, the opening of 
means of water communication by the loughs, the promotion 0 the coast 
fisheries, and for the industrial education of the people : and in spite of their 
natural indolence, they will be urged and driven on to earn for themselves 
comforts, and food better than potatoes. Butleave their natural indolencetull 
scope to develope itself—leave them to themselves, leave outrage unquelled, 
abseateeism with an excuse, and the priesthood unpaid, and Ireland will con- 
tinue what she was in the time of the Milesian kings—as Fynes Moryson 
describes her, and as every historianand writer has escribed ber from the 
earliest period—in helpless misery, addicted to outrages, abounding in pau- 
perism, * always the same during all epochs,’ — Foreign Quarterly Review. 


DIALOGUES OF THE STATUES. 


BY PETER ORLANDO HUTCHINSON, 


[ The following article is amusing, and affords moreover a tolerable list of 
modern female aathors. ] 


Mrs. Mysteries of-Udolpho Radcliffe’s Statue in thé middle of a great block of 
marble, to Miss Children-of-the-Abbey Roche’s Statue in another block of 
marble.* 


rie then, for a most intense gossip, for the statues of two ladies have got 
together. 

Ml dear Mrs. Radcliffe’s statue—or rather, my dear block of marble, 
for it is difficult to discover your form now, you are so completely covered 
up—I declare I am quite delighted to get an opportunity of saying a tew 
words to you at last. Those tyrannous creatures, the men, who are so ridi- 
culously jealous of us harmless beings, they contrive so entirely to usurp all 
public attention, that we can scarcely ever catch a chance of slipping in a 
word edgewise’ ‘ 

‘ You say right, Miss Roche's a I did manip ene of them,’ 
was the answer. ‘ They are horrid wretches, | do begin to think ; and they 
have been our ‘¢ masters,” as Lady Morgan says, too long. Thank goodness 
our sex has contrived to speak up a little more of late years, as a list of the 
female authors of the nineteenth century would reveal. How this would 
delight Mary Woolstonecratt’s statue, if she should ever have one ! ° 

‘Ay, or Lady Balwer Lytton’s!’ 

‘Or Miss Martineau’s ! ’ 

* Or the Hon. Mrs. Norton’s!’ 

‘Or Mrs. you-know-whose—the authoress of the ‘ Maid’s Haus- 
band ee 

‘ Hush, my dear Mrs. Radcliffe,’ cried what there was of Miss Roche, sud- 
denly interrupting her, ‘ don’t, upon any account, whisper that name. A 
sublime mystery hangs over it, which everybody is dying to penetrate, and 
can’t. The “ Mysteries of London” and your ‘‘ Mysteries of Udolpho” are 
nothing to it. As you were going to say, she gives itthe men nicely—as 
well as that love of a Lady Bulwer Lytton. In her first works she denoun- 
ces the omonsters so unsparingly that she beseeches the whole race otf 

irls never tothink of marrying if they value their happiness. Subsequent- 
'y, however, on second thoughts, she perceives that the world cannot go on 
without it, aud consequently that itmust be. What a pity it is, dear, that 
a little sentimental conversation—on subjects of poetry, for instance—with 
a gentleman in a ball-room, will not answer every purpose.’ 

‘ Precisely, Miss Roche,’ said Mrs, Radcliffe ; ‘ but that will not do.’ 

‘ | suppose not,’ returned the maiden iady’s statue, doubtingly. 

‘Indeed,’ continued Mrs, Kadcliffe’s mass of marble, ‘every reflecting 
person mast advocate matrimony, when wisely entered upon, although that 
state too often does not bring the unmingled happiness we could wish.— 
There is a passage in that well-written neva by a female hand called 
“ Chances and Changes,” which 1 will quote, because I approve of it. ‘“‘ Of 








‘ They are, dear, and beauty too. The dark hair on the fair skin makes 
such a fine contrast. Then the nobly shaped nose, the expanded forehead, 
the well-defined eyebrow, and the sparkling black eye, so full of intelli- 
gence—all this is most striking in the Jewess,’ ‘ 

«A somewhat similar work, but inferior,’ observed Miss Roche, ‘ has 
been written by the Rev. Hugh Hughes.’ : 

‘Ah, exactly ; his ‘“‘ Female Characters of Holy Writ ;” but we are not 
discussing men’s books to-day. Mrs. Maberley’s “ Melanthe’’ displays 
some passion and some of the female biases; but the passion wanes into 
sentimentality and the whole wants naturalness. In Mrs Stone’s “ Young 
Milliner” the sentiment is weak, but I will do the authoress the justice to 
say that she wrote for the advocation of an excellent cause, and a good in- 
tention is like charity.’ 

‘You take the will for the deed, my dear Mrs. Statue—my dear Mrs, 
Udolpho—my dear Mrs. Radcliffe’s statue—I mean’ . 

‘ My love! my love! you talk so quick, you don't give yourself time to 
reflect on what you are saying.’ 

‘ Stuff! you are too particular. Let me tell you that I like ‘‘ The History 
of Women in England,” by Hannah Lawrence. This is a sort of pendant 
to Grace Aguilar: but Hannah has too much deference or dread of the 
men. She does not sufficiently assert the equality—or perhaps I should 
say the superiority—of the enduring sex over the dominecring one. Mrs. 
Hugo Reed’s “ Plea for Woman” is plain, honest, candid, straight-forward, 
sensible and good.’ 

‘ Miss Roche’s inarble is right in saying that ; and we have several other 
ladies who have trod in this path. Look at Mrs, Elwood’s “ Memoirs of 
Literary Ladies,” and Mrs. F. Lover's “ Lives of Eminent Females.”’ 
Aside, my dear, in a whisper—do you observe how Mrs. Lover bas caught 
bold of her husband’s oalLanene name, and the use she has made of it on 
the title-page of her book, so as to usher herself forth under his auspices ? 
The dieglag of his name is vastly amusing { declare. But hold your tongue 
—mum’s the word.’ : 

‘You may trust me,’ rejoined the other piece of marble with signi- 
ficance. 

‘Of this sort of historical work is also Lady Morgan’s ‘‘ Woman and her 
Master,” only more bitter. 1 do think the men writhe under these 
volumes.’ 

‘T’'ll be bound they do,’ said the maiden lady’s statue; ‘ and serve them 
right too. Miss Aikin has condescended to the biographies of men. She is 
a sound historian ; for, in the compilation of a work, she is patient, labor- 
ious, researchful, industrious, and considerative. Her heart is so good that 
she is ever apologetic for the errors of her heroes, Miss Strickland equally 
merits our admiration. Her powers of mind are quite masculine. Hea- 
ven forgive the expression! but let it go.’ 

‘For depth of mind, my love,’ observed Mrs. Radcliffe’s block of Carara, 
‘there is Mrs. Somerville. Her science is remarkable——’ 

‘ And so is her pension——’ 

‘While Miss Zornlin’s “* World of Waters’’ is a most striking work. 
Here we have hydrostatics and galvanism in perfection, and plenty of 
them.’ 

‘ But what do you think the men say ?’ 

‘ La, dear, I’m sure I don’t know, They are such impertinent things 
they will say anything.’ 

‘ Why, only think—but I hope there is nobody listening—they say that it 
is difficult to decide which gives the most powertul shocks, Miss Zornlin’s 
voltaic batteries or her own charms.’ 
‘Goodness me! did you ever ?’ 
‘Well, no I never. But what do you think of Mrs. Loudon’s “ Light of 
Mental Science?”’’ 

‘Qh! it is most clever, snd I highly approve of her opinions and specu- 
lations. She inculcates universal education. She will not suffer any to be 
ignorant now in these days of cheap literature. Ignorance is criminality 
with her. Just hark. “ Ignorance,” says she, ‘is no louger innocence, 
when leisure and opportunity have brought knowledge within the reach of 
the individual. New privileges imply new responsibilities.” This is Mrs, 
Loudon.’ 

*‘ And well said Mrs. Loudon,’ added Miss Roche's statue, approvingly. 

‘ But if we want profound female writers,’ continued the other, ‘ | need 
only still further mention the names of Mrs. Hamilton Gray, whose “ His- 
tory of Etruria” is most valuable ; of Lady Charlotte Guest, whose antiqua 
rian researches, and her translation of the Welsh ‘* Mabinogion,” are the de- 
light of those who love ancient lore; of Miss,Corner, whose labours as an 
historian are highly estimated ; of Miss Martineau, whose varied talents are 
equally great, though of a different order.’ 

‘Oh! her talent is of all surts of orders.’ 

‘ Her versatility is amazing,’ 

‘ By the bye,’ said Miss Roche’s statue, I believe it was not order, but 
all disorder, with her until she tried mesmerism.’ 

‘’Pon my word you are talking very inconsiderately,’ observed Mrs. Rad- 





all the evils,” says the authoress, “ attendauton a luxurious state of society, 
he (one of her characters) thought the celibacy to,which, from its multiplied 
artificial wants, it condemns a large portion of the female sex, and the con- 
po wae selfish and profligate habits it produced among men, one of the most 
unhappy in its effects.” There is some truth in this.’ 

‘Certainly there is,’ was the reply; ‘but I only wish we could devise 
some means of keeping the tyrants More under our thumbs, I am very 
much pleased with some of the wholeseme scourgings which Mrs. Norton 
has laid upon them. Then there is that lash of lashes, Charlotte Elizabeth. 
She lays about her to admiration. She flagellates society more than the 
men, as a sex ; but still her book called, “ The Wrongs cof Women ” bears 
a most unmistakable title.’* 

* * * 
* The writer will pardon us for here omitting a small portion of his con- 
tribution. We believe that Evangelical religion is the reli ion of the Bible, 
aud cannot admit into our pages anything which reflects either on itself or on 
those who do homage to its principles—principles which can alone render 
men happy iu life, and which only can solace and support the spirit in death. 
—Ed. Metropolitan. 

* Pat,’ said the married lady’s statue, ‘ those female writers who incu!leate 
one moral precepts in sensible language, these I have the highest respect 

or.’ 

‘Ah! you are an accurate piece of marble,’ rejoined the other speaker. 
* Now there is a book called “‘ Hints on the Formation of Character, by a 

lain-spoken Englishwoman.” The very title carries candour with it; and 
it is full of earnest good sense, such as is likely todo real benefit. Mrs. El- 
lis and Mrs. Paxton have done much for the women of England; but their 
riods sometimes merge into the mawkish. Mrs Blackford’s “ Orphan of 
aterloo ” is amiable enough, but it is not altogether wholesome for young 
minds. Mrs. Grey, the author of——.’ 

*Oh! I know who you mean——’ 

‘Stop! I will have my say, and you shall not take the words out of my 
mouth. The “ Young Prima Donna,” and lots of others. She has the 
rising a epee of girls much at heart, for she has a number of daughters 
herself—fine girls they are too—(if my statue were a man’s statue it would 
call them ducks) and hence, being anxious about them, she has catered 
well for the whole sex. 1 often wish I had been a mother myself—by the 
bye, have you seen that love of a boy of hers—the young one with the long 
flaxen hair? However, | was going to say——’ 

‘ My dear, isn’t your tongue running a little fast 7’ 

‘ Nonsense, no; I was only going to say that in “The Relle of the 
Family” there is perhaps as much truth, feeling, and good advice as in any- 
thing she has written.’ 

‘] will tell you another lady,’ said Mrs. Radcliffe, ‘ who has displayed 
excellert intentions, and the best precepts, in a work called “‘ The Farmer’s 
Daughter,” and that is——’’ 

‘Ah! I will tell you——’ 

‘No you shan’t—Mrs. Cameron !’ 

‘I was just going to say Mrs. Cameron.’ 

* You shouldn’t interrupt me, my love. There is “ The Women of Israel,” 
by Grace Aguilar, which is a most sterling work, as displaying a very fair 
revelation of the delicacy and of the workings of the female mind. It 
shows great talent, and | presume the authoress is a Jewess, or of Jewish 
descent herself.’ 


cliffe’s figure, with an air of reproof. 

‘The real truth is,’ rejoined the other lady in excuse, ‘ that owing to the 
jealousy of the men, whv monopolise all attention to themselves, so that a 
woman can rarely get a chance of opening her lips, I may be a little too ea- 
ger and too precipitate, now that we have got this nice opportunity for a 
chat, 

‘I suppose,’ eaid Mrs Radcliffe’s statue, ‘it is only the enthusiasm of a 
poetic temperament, which youa——’ 

‘A propos of boots—of poetry, | mean——’ 

‘ Dear, dear! was there ever anything like it ?’ 

‘Never mind ; it’s no odds 
minded me of the fair bevy of poetesses that grace the bookcases—— 

‘ And lie rather heavily on their publishers’ shelves.’ 

‘Hush! Their number is legion, and the honey-bee caters not a sweeter 
feast. Miss Barrett is too sombre for most readers. She has more solem- 
nity than profundity, although she has much of this for a woman—as the 
men would say.’ 

‘Ay, true,’ was the reply. ‘Her translations from the Greek first at- 
tracted public attention, because it was unusual in a weman—not but what 
Greek is Greek to a woman, just as well as to a man.’ 

‘ And the Miltonic style of her metre riveted it.’ 

‘ But it is a pity—I should think so even if I were her friend Miss Edge- 
worth—it is a pity she trod in the traces of Milton. To say the least of 
it the venture was dangerous, and the comparison was not a little hazard- 
ous. In doing this she went beyond her depth, though her poetry is high, 
and pitched amongst the sublime.’ 

‘ As regards my own opinion,’ said Miss Roche’s voice, from the interior 
of her marble, ‘1 question whether these solemn, or abstruse, or ethical sub- 
jects are the best fitted for poetry—especially if treated of by a woman, 
whose forte dwells more upon topics of the heart. These deep subjects are 
never more forcible than when they are in plain, downright logical prose. 
The one great subject for poetry is passion—all the passions. Love, jealou- 
sy, rage, envy, revenge, and so on, Women write love poetry very well— 
particularly if it be successful love.’ 

‘ Yes,’ rejoined Mrs. Mysteries-of-Udolpho Radcliffe, ‘because this agrees 
with their amiable natures better than do the fierce passions aroused by dis- 
appointment. Mrs. Norton has written some excellent love verses.’ 

‘ Her love is so celestial.’ 

‘ Miss Eliza Covk sometimes writes what may be called ype verse : 
but she too often selects little paltry themes that are miserably unmeet, f{ri- 
volous, unworthy, aad foolish.’ 

‘Then I wish she would take her fine large curls for a subject.’ 

‘Much more worthy than many she has taken. She is either afraid to 
make love, and the other great passions of the heart, her topics, or else she 
does not feel them, and hence passes them over. Miss Sarah Stickney and 
Miss Edgeworth cannot handle love. Ladies of a certain age——’ 

‘Which all these are not.’ 

‘Are afraid to meddle with this momentous subject. They have either 
quarrelled with it and forsworn its acquaintanceship, or oF have turned re- 
ligious (what a compliment to religion when all else fails!) or they have 
grown prudish and pretend to despise a passion which they declare is only 
fit for children smelling of bread and butter; or more straage than al!, and 





* Those Jewesses are always full of talent.’ 


such ideas in the mind of a girl, who is, nevertheless, all intensity, nor in the 
rational mind of a married woman.’ 








on the other hand, she has written several poems striking for their wit, sa- 
tire, facetiousness, and point. Mrs.Charles Tinsley has penned some de- 
lightful lines, especially in her rhyming verse. Mrs. Garrow, Mrs. Torre 

olme, Mrs. Abdy, Mrs. Crawford——’ 

‘ You have forgotten Lady Julianna Fullerton.’ 

‘No, i haven’t, only you won’t let me finish my sentence. Yon inter- 
rapted me just as I was going to say that Lady Julianna’s prose is poet 
complete, though without metre. It is full of the most passionate fire. tt 
tingles like a gape leg recovering its sensation after having been asleep.’ 

“Your simile is peculiar, my love,’ said Mrs. Radcliffe. 

‘ No maiter, dear, as long as you know what I mean. Now we are talk. 
ing of poetry, [ will just mention Mrs. Gore’s prize comedy, though that is 
not in metre. How dreadfully it was abused by the public press! I declare 
I never. If that play was the best of the lot sent in, then Heaven have 
mercy upon the sinners who perpetrated the others—that’s all! As for Lady 
Emmeline Wortley’s ‘Moonshine,’ it was too severely denounced by an im- 
mense deal. 1 felt for her.’ 

* Bat Mrs. Gore will never be, or try to be, 2 poetess,’ observed Mrs. 
Radcliffe. 

‘Oh, no!’ continued the friend; ‘she has no time for it—she is too ex- 
peditious a writer. If she gives herself so many volumes to write in so 
many months, they must be done somehow. _It is quantity and not quali 
then. It is a question of so many words, and not so many original ideas. 
She is the most prolific authoress of the day, and she makes it pay well. 
But she writes too fast to be correct. Her style is loose, easy, pleasant, and 
peculiarly her own, though it is blemished with slang, satirical pretences, 
and carpings at those above herin rank Notwithstanding that she writes 
on, she does not improve. I cannot assert that she is run dry, as the dairy- 
men say, but the flow is still only milk and water. It does not thicken to 
cream. Her offspring betrays that it has been brought forth as soon as 
conceived. The term of gestation has not been long enough.’ 

‘Your similes are peculiar again, my dear.’ 

‘Nonsense, love; two women may say what they like to each other. 
Mrs. Trollope has been dreadfully denounced for her vulgarity—by the 
bye, that painting of her behind the door in the right-hand parlour at Had- 
ley is not unlike—but don’t you think that half her vulgarity consists in the 
sound of her name? The word Trollope always reminds one of Moll Wol- 








yet in mauy cases true, they think the theme indeceut! You never see | 


lops, and the association is very favourable.’ 

‘ Gooduess gracious, what extraordinary observations you do make!’ ex- 

| claimed Mrs. Radcliffe’s statue, puckering up its marble in surprise. ‘ Let 

me explain to you,’ she continued, ‘that the name of Trollope is very an- 

cient and very honourable, for an ancestor of her late husband—by the way, 
| perhaps you have not seen his tomb and that of his son in the cemetery 
| near Bruges? The little Ionic column over the son is tottering on its base, 
/ and sadly out of repair—but I was going to observe that an ancestor of her 
| husband, many centuries ago, when wolves were as plentiful in England 
} as blackberries, once did great service to one of the Norman kings by slay- 
| ing three wolves—trois loups—by which he received much honour, and 
was afterwards called Mr. of the Z'rois loups, and from T'rois loups came 
Trollope.’ 

‘ Well now,’ rejoined Miss Roche’s effigies, ‘that explanation improves 
the association amazingly. Some of this lady’s most valuable works are 
her travels. Iam delighted with Lady Grosvenor’s Yacht Voyage in the 
Mediterranean. This peeress is full of enterprise, and has the good sense 
not to carry any nonsensically refined airs about with her. Sbe can eat and 
drink whatever comes first, and doos not grumble at ber hotel.’ 

‘ This is always the way with your true lady,’ said Mrs. Radcliffe. ‘It is 
only your half-breds, and your would-be’s, and your make-believes, that 
cannot do without their plate, their damask, and their down beds. The 
true-born can put up with anything cheerfully. Mrs. Romer, in her 
‘Rhone, Darro, and Guada!quiver,” is to be censured for this fastidiousness ; 
but Mrs. Ashton Yates, in her Swiss Tour, is without it. Mrs. Postans, 
also, in ber travels in India, is free from the weakness, and so is Mrs. Stis- 
ted, in her ‘“‘ Bye-ways of Italy.” That amusing book called ‘“ Western 
Clearings,” by Mrs. Kirkland, turnishes very pleasant reading, as do the 
‘* Letters frem Madras.” In Martha Macdunald Lamont’s “ ‘T'wo Years in 
France and Switzerland” there is plenty of vigour and freedom, and that, 
too, is coupled with a little bas-bleuism.’ 

‘ Your critiques are most acute,’ said Miss Children-of-the- Abbey Roche, 
* But what,’ she added, ‘do you think of Mary Ann Everett Wood's “ Let- 
ters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies of Great Britain” for bas-bleuism ?’ 

‘Her book, my dear,’ answered the one addressed, ‘is a valuable addi- 
tion to English history.’ 

‘And so is Mrs. Thompson’s ‘ Seasons’—oh, no! I mean—’ 

‘ What stuff you are talking !’ 

* I mean Mrs. Thompson’s ‘ Memoirs of the Jacobites.’’ 

‘Exactly,’ said Mrs. Radcliffe’s statue. ‘Mrs. Bray has displsyed great 
historical knowledge even in her fictions. There is food for history in y 
Charlotte Bury’s ‘ Diary’—you remember how she got scolded 1—but we 
must not be deceived with what Lady Willoughby’s make-believe * pur- 
ports’ to be.’ 

‘Oh! Lady Willoughby’s ‘make-believe,’ as you call it, must be looked 
at merely as an amusing book, though I am aware that the title-page and 
the getting-up have deceived many. But if we want amusing books with- 
out deception, let us turn to the ‘Lays and Legends’ of Camilla Toulmin, 
| the gossiping anecdotes of Mrs. Vestris Matthews, the ‘Country House,’ 
| edited by Lady Mary Fox, Mary Howitt’s translations, Mrs. Hall’s irish 
wit, Mary Roberts’ ‘ Ruins and Old Trees,’ Eliza Stewart’s ‘Lord Dacre 
of Gilsland,’ Mrs. Hofland’s ‘ Catharine |, or Mrs. Hartley s ‘ Claudine 








I was going to say that talking of poetry re- | Mignot.’’ 


‘Precisely,’ said the other; ‘or if we want a little of religion, there is 
Lady Charles Fitzroy’s ‘ Scriptare Conversations’ , 

‘Ah! true, and Lady Calcott’s ‘ Scripture Herbal’ 

‘Not so quick, my love; or if we want a little sarcasm, we have the 
‘ Change for the American Notes,’ said to be by a lady.’ 

‘ And Miss Sedgwick’s vitriol; but 1 preter fictions to national spleen.’ 

‘So do I, dear. There is the Baroness y 

‘Just what I was going to say—oh! no, but she is a countess. Let me 
see—how stupid | am !—don’t take the word out of my mouth—the Coun- 
tess H-h-h-h é 

‘I’m sure,’ said Mrs. Radcliffe, ‘I cannot imagine who you mean by 
H-h-h-h. 

‘Oh! that German countess.’ 

* Hahn—Hahn?’ 

‘The very name. What was I going to say of her? I have quite for- 
got—but no matter. You were going to mention a baroness 7’ 

‘ Calabrella.’ 

‘True, my dear. What a duck of acab she’s got? You've seen that 
splendid book, the ‘ Prism of Imagination ?’ 1’m afraid it cost as much as 
her title, and won’t pay itself till Lady Dalmeny again sees the money she 
spent on her ‘ Spanish Lady’s Love.’ ’ 

‘I think,’ remarked Mrs. Radcliffe’s statue, ‘ you travel by very de- 
vious courses in your rambling disquisition.’ 

‘Oh, staff and nonsense! ‘Talking of travels reminds me of Miss Par- 
doe. I suppose you are delighted with her works? { am.’ 

« And Miss Costello.’ 

‘Stop! [bad Miss Costello on the end of my tongue. She has writ- 
ten deliciously all about Persia and the other nations of Europe.’ 4 

‘Enrope! Persia is not in Europe.’ 

Yes it is, ] assure you. Itdidn’t used to be, but 1 suppose annexation 
| has taken place,’ 

‘You are quite wrong—indeed you are,’ persisted Mrs. Radcliffe. 
‘No, I am not,’ contended Miss Roche. * Miss Costello says Persia is in 
Europe; and she ought to know, for she has travelled everywhere—and 
| that’s a long way. I'll read you a passage out of her ‘Rose Garden of 

Persia.’ She says, ‘ More poets have been produced in Persia than in all 
| the other nations of Europe.’ There now !’ 
| ‘Well,’ returned Mrs. Radcliffe, submissively, ‘I confess 1 cannot con- 

tradict you alter that,’ 
| *[ should think not 
| right.’ 
| Here the dialogue stopped suddenly—not because there was no more 
say, but because the ladies were quite out of breath 

















I am always very positive when I know I am 


| oe 
* How comes it we have no statues to women ? Where one woman hasa : Sais ble, ee geal — oe ae LAHORE. 

statue erected to lier a mndred men receive that bonour. We have a lew eatin - ey "Fe Ss * Renae . - aioe ao aie = pr a - a eh rata ’ 

statues to our Queens, but this is all. It is true our sculptors turn out many | : os t < > Re vie A : aM i a *t ng sty “? ao “ he ni ; a | BY LOUISA STUART COsTSs 

statues of ideal women, such as Nymphs, Goddesses, Mothers Eve, and the wey, y the bye,’ interposed Miss Roche, ‘she has lately changed to the | The very name of this gorgeous city suggests memories of splendour and 
like ; but we have no statues to our celebrated women who actually lived, | °°": . | magnificence, unparalleled even in the East, and the idea of its becoming a 
ordo live. A man shoots a foe, writes a book, or gets up an agitation, ‘ Yes, love, she has 5 and this is a change indeed, when we look back | |, t of the British ) escnsions isa startlin *thought. We appear every day 
and forthwith a subscription is raised to give him a statue. Women do all | Upo? her ‘rollicking’ journal in America. I believe you never saw her | obec nearer to chiedts which have formerly seemed to live only in fairy 
sorts of good and are forgotten. This is not fair. Perhaps the reason is, | )¥sband’s nice house near Philadelphia? What @ pity it is that husbands | wales, snd there is a svenaie that the present age will realize all we have 


that women are not thoroughly such public property as men are. An un 


are not always angels !’ 


married woman belongs more or less either to her father, brothers, or other | ‘That is what we have been lamenting all along.’ 


relations: and a married woman to her husband. Let her publish as much | 
as ever she will, she is stil] under a sort of coverture, of oy nermery » so | Papers. 


that if any admirer were to propose her‘a statue, he would instantly call 
ed out and shot. It is as dangerous, sometimes,.to compliment a lady as t 
censure her. If this f% a reason for their being neglec 


alogue—twe blocks of marble instead of two ladies’ statues ! 


in sculpture, I think | 
it ought not to be the reason. See what a misery [ am reduced to in this di- |‘ Ob! there is Mise Mary Rees—some of her sonnets and other short pieces 
| are remarkably full of pathos and solemnity for so young a person, whilst, 


‘1 don’t know which she hates most—husbands, or the editors of news- 


pe ae : = she | i 
Read her verse. She has “a spirit not to be subdued,” and she has written 
with peculiar fire and fervour.’ 


) 





‘ 3, 1? . * ° ° . } ° 
Oh!’ cried Miss Roche again, trying to have her say with al! her might. 


But I was going to mention the Hon Julia Augusta Maynard. 


} : aitien still Saintes 
ever imagir.cd of wonderful, while modern improvem«e ntsand inventions carry 


us within reach of what we have been accustomed to look upon as at so great 
a distance, that to attain it was impossible. As nothing can withstand 
steam and iron, so nothing can resist the valour and resolution of British 
troops. Mountains, rivers, deserts, are as shadows before the onward march 
of man’s intellect and will, and the awakened spirit of resistance which re- 
fuses to submit to insult or endure defeat. 

For a succession uf years the secrets of India have been gradually disclos- 
ed; daring travellers have ventured into the most dangerous and distant 
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parts of this mighty region, and have gathered treasures of knowledge re- 
specting its iahabitants and its productions ; but now there is a chance of that 
which has hitherto Leen strange, becoming familiar, and oe eey and ro- 
mance of India being as well known as that of France or Italy. 4 

The Koh-i-noor, or Mountain of Light, the largest and richest diamond in 
the world, is at Lahore,* and who can te)l whether it may not now be trans- 
ferred to the crown of England? Surely it would be worn with more dig- 
nity by Queen Victoria than by the unworthy Ranee, who at present dis- 

the throne of Runjeet Singh. } , 

But there are other treasures which may be found in this golden city. 
Where is the famous Peacock Throne of Jehangire, which he carried with 
him, when he and the beautiful Noor-mahal travelled from Lahore to Agra? 
This throne took seven years to construct, and the expense of the jewels 
alone, without reckoning the gold which enclosed them, was twelve hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds. The gold that formed the throne was of 
enormous value, and the carving which adorned it was matchless. Asa 
back to the seat, were two peacocks, which spread out their wings, every 
feather being of jewels, and the eyes in each of the largest und purest gems 
ever beheld; ona pinnacle between the two peacocks, stoud a gorgeous 
bird of the parrot species carved from a single emerald, the brilliancy of 
which dazzled every beholder. ethos ‘ 

The most respiendent jewel of all, however, was a gigantic ruby which 
had been taken at Delhi by the emperor Timoor, when he plondered that 
rich city. Jehangire had caused his name and titles to be en raved on this 
stone, an act befitting a mighty king, whose pride made him think no mean- 
er tablet worthy of being graced with suc exalted characters. Evena 
monarch like Jehangire, however, found one person at his court who was 
bold enough to reproach him with this piece of vanity, but, though he bore 
the rebuke of his favourite Sultana with equanimity, he had an excuse rea- 
dy to offer for his action, which conveyed the idea of something like mo- 
desty. 

' Fines’ said he, ‘this precious gem, sc magnificent, so lustrous, and 
so renowned, may be the means of = known my name to future ages. 
when the empire of the house of Timoor shall have been forgotten.’ 

In the East precious stones are believed to possess occult virtues, and 
each has peculiar virtues assigned to it. The ruby is particularly esteemed 
It is told of Mahmoud of Ghusni, that his first inquiry, when he entered 
India as a conquerer, was for the ruby mines of which he had heard such 

eat . counts, and when he found that those of the greatest value were in 

eylon, he was greatly distressed at not having carried his arms so far. 

he popular belief in the East is, that gazing on an emerald strengthens 
the sight, and thot evil spirits troop away from the rays of that powerful 
talisman. The value of gems is better known both in the East and in Eu- 
rope, siuce the time when an invading Arab, who had never beheld such 
riches before, on plundering a caravan of pearls, thought he had obtained a 
plentiful supply of rice, and boiled them accordingly, though he waited in 
vain for the meal he had promised himself. 

It would seem as though the very pebbles of India must he pearls, when 
we read of such prodigious waste of them as Eastern monarchs used on great 
occasions. Al Mahadi, when he married, caused a thousand pearls of the 
largest size to be showered on the head of the bride; a rather questionable 
compliment, considering their hardness, which the beautiful-beloved must 
have been quite as sensible of on this occasion, as the disappointed Arab 
whose hunger they would not satisfy. 

May not Lahore be the fortunate city, destined to open its gates te the 
British army, whicb holds enshrined that famous tree, constructed by order 
of the same magnificent son of Al Mamon, which had eighteen large branch- 
es of geld and silver, all covered with leaves of enamel, amidst which sat 
birds of al sizes and hues, with feathers of gold and gems, while every 
bough shook, and every plamed songster waved its wings at the will of the 
cunning goldsmith who had wrought this marvel of art. Such marvels are 
not altogether unknown to modern artists, for Venice learned from the East 
to construct similar curiosities, and Geneva sometimes, even auw, sends forth 
a wonder of this sort. 

It was to Lahore that the father and mother of the beautiful Mehral-Nissa 
were journeying from Western Tartary, all scenes made familiar to us by 
late events, when the future empress nearly fell a victim to the dangers of 
the desert, being abandoned by her parents in their despair of escape. I 
have told all the history of this celebrated beauty in a late work on Persian 
literature, and it is a tale ‘full of the waters of the eye,’ but by her other 
name of Nourmahal, ‘tne Light of the Harem,’ this fair favourite of fortune 
is far better known, through that most exquisite of all modern poems, Lalla 
Rookh, in which an episode of ber life is made more poetical than any his- 
torian could render it, even ‘hough truth is as strange and beautiful as fic- 
tion. 

_It was at Lahore that she triumphed, that she revelled in luxury and hap 
piness with ber adoring, though singularly wilfal, lover. Lahore, then, is a 
city dedicated to poesy and romance, a city of jewels and gold, of light and 
beauty; and Lahore is almost ours! We have conducted the young king to 
his throne there, and perhaps already the British flag floats upon one of its 
royal palace towers, and words that may be heard in Regent Street, echo 
through the gardens of that fairy palace. 

So long has there been a cessation of conquests in India of any impor- 
tant spot, and our repulses in Cabul so checked all expectation, that the 
great and surpassing successes of the present moment, naturally lead the im- 
aginative mind to the most exalted speculations, as to our future posses. 
sions in that region of the sun where we have already claimed the name of 
master. 

Moultan, where the dangerous and formidable Seiks dwell, is by some 
supposed to be the country from whence that mysterious people, the Gip- 
seys,emanated. There is a mixture of religion there, scarcely deserving the 
name, and superstition abounds to an incredible amount. Recent travellers 
have told of the belief entertained there in the power of evil spirits, and 
how, throughout the Punjaub, and even at Lahore, a hideous goddess is wor- 
shipped, who has eighteen arms. ‘This idol is as black as any of the miracu- 
culous Madonnas of Europe, and is adorned with rich clothei much in the 
same way. It owed its shape to the care of a cow, which licked it till it 
took its present form, that cow being, no doubt, something more than it 
seemed, for an ordinary animal would have licked in vain to produce so 
wonderful an image as this eighteen-armed spirit. Burnes tells of a power- 
ful being once worshipped in Moultan by the Hindoos, called Hurkanas, a 
giant, who began by being his own adorer. His son, however, refused to 
acknowledge him as a divinity, and was threatened with his vengeance, to 
avert which, a real spirit of good appeared in his defence, in the form of a 
creature half lion and half man. This apparition seized Hurkanas just as 
the dusk of the evening came on, and placing him on his knee, tore bim to 
pieces. His destraction was thus effected, because he had boasted that his 
death would never occur, either by night or day, in earth or air, by fire or 
water, or by sword or bow. 

Moultan is so hot that to account for it 
astonish philosophers. 

There was once a certain saint bere 
way to cook it, looked up at the sur 
brightness, and bec kouing to the luminary to approach nearer. was obeyed 
yo be fish he held in his hand was broiled to his taste in a few seconds. 

8 he forgot to desire the sun to go back to his place, it remained stationary, 


and it is for that reason that the region is so scorched from one end of the 
year to the other. 


The plain of the Punjaub is 


s climate a tale is told, which might 


, who, having caught a fish, seeing no 
1 which was then shining with great 


he p e Pu » In part, watered by a river, the course of 
which is serpentine for some distance, and then become s straight. The 
cause of this latter fact is, that a saint was bathing in this stream, and his 
garments were meanwhile carried off by the waves; when he came forth 
= re for iis drapery, which was not, and his glaace straightened the 

‘ Who knows,’ says the poet, ¢ what is become of the goblet of Jamshid ?’ 
May not that long-lost treasure be discovered, with others, in the capital of 
Lahore? and perhaps be brought home by the fortunate finder, and some 
day be placed among the treasured objects which adorn the saloons of Chats- 
worth, or figure ina royal palace, well placed in either j 

The magoificent lord of the palace iu the Peak, , 


2 : has made himself bow- 
ers, and gardens of rare plants, sought, 


‘From the east to western Ind,’ 
by his messengers, and he will now have an opportunity of collecting gems 
and gold, or flowers more precious still, if such be his pleasure, by some 
* ‘When the famous Runjeet Singh died, he directed that the Koh-i-noor 
valued at a million sterling, should be given to the bigh priests of the tein- 
ple of Jaggernauth; but the intention of the bequest was not fulfilled, and 


from recent accounts the diamond is still in the Lahore treasury 
years towards the latter period of his life, Ranjeet Singh had been hoarding 
treasure, which may be estimated to have amounted at his decease to about 
eight crores of rupees in cash, or the same number of millions of pounds 
sterling, with jewels, shawls, horses, elephants, &c., to several millions 
mere. Even at the present time, though much has been abstracted from the 
royal treasury during the constant succession of troubles, it is doubtful if any 
court in Europe possesses such valuable jewels as the court of Lahore.— 
Some idea of the vast property accumulated by Runjeet Singh may be form- 
ed from the circumstanue of no less than thirteen hundred various kinds of 
bridles, massively ornamented with gold and silver, some of them even with 
diamonds, being found in the royal treasurv.’—Lieut. Col, Steinbach’: Ac- 
count of the Punjaub. . , 7 


. For many 


Che Atvton._ 





Ariel whom he may dispatch to the cily of the beautiful Sultana. Flowers, 
it must be allowed, are of greater price than rubies, for they have life and 
are renewed; a favourite rose-tree of Nourmaha‘’s wvuld, therefore, be a 
more valuable treasure than her throne itself. 
How precious would be a slip from that graceful tree, which the lover 
Mejnoon named after his fair Leila, because its waving form reminded him 
of the movements of his adored mistress! What a treasure one of those bya- 
cinths to which Hafiz likens the curling tresses of his lovely fair one, but still 
more extraordinary would be a shoot of the celebrated tree, described bya 
— Eastern writer, who relates that it bears beautiful women as its 
ruit ! 

It is thought in the Eest that the perfection of happiness is to live amongst 

lants and flowers, but they do not neglect gold or gems either, for they are 
ond of describing the trees not only of Paradise, but of their royal gardens, 
as having bodies of gold, and leaves of jewels. They seldom separate the 
idea of the Deity from flowers and gems ; a Persian poet exclaims : 


Whose pencil made the tulip glow 
With colours of the rainbow’s hue ; 
And on the rose-bud hangs a row 
Of gems all rich in diamond dew ? 


Who placed in heav’n’s blue vault of night 
A diadem of starry light ; 

And bade the ruby’s breast receive 

The ruddy tint ot sunlit eve? 


Who placed the silver moon on bigh ? 
Who made the garden's incense rise ” 
Who spread out earth, where waters lie, 
And form’d bright pearls trom weeping skies ? 


Birds are also associated with flowers and gems, in Oriental images, ‘ See. 
exclaimed an Indian minstrel, ‘see, how motionless the young heron, exqui- 
sitely white, shines on the petals of the blue lotus; he resembles a pearly 
shell placed ou a vase of unblemished sapphire.’ 

Great as have been our horticultural acquirements, | know not if we 
yet possess in any of our great conservatories, any specimen of the real 
Eastern Spikenard, or Sombol, a flower of a glossy black, often serving as 
a poetical simile, to express the nt of a ‘ moonlaced-charmet’s’ flowing 
lucks; it is said to have tufted braids like curls, and to be very fragrant. 

Conjecture has frequently been busy respecting this charmicg plant, the 
Spikenard, which grows ia some favoured region yet doubttul. Some 
think it is produced in the plains of Macran, and describe it asa piant 
‘with flowers like violets, and with thorns of such force and size, that 
beasts are entangled in them, and men who incautious!y ride by the brake 
where it flourishes, are sometimes transfixed by it.’ 

Some believe it :o grow in bushes along the banks ci the Indus, and to 
be su fragrant, that the air is all perfume for miles round. It is said that 
Alexander, when he invaded India, from the back of his elephant, as it 
proudly paced along, was aware of an odour so exquisile, that his senses 
were almost overpowered ; this he discovered proceeded from a beautiful 
plant which the huge animal crushed under his feet, the blossoms of which 
sent up their scent inexpiring. Others look upon the Nard as a reed with 
sweet smelling roots, and some as a grass which covers whole acres of 
ground with its fragrant breath. Perhaps our victorious armies may de 
able to solve the questiun: every step they take on their way through the 
Punjaub, if the grateful wishes of their admiring countrymen could avai, 
should be through perfumed fields, and beds of flowers, to the gates of the 
jewelled city of Lahore. 

The gay night flowers, for, as Sir William} Jones beautifully observes, 
‘nothing in nature is sorrowiul,’ of the blue Nilica, on which the bees re- 
pose, should delight them as they sleep in their tents, beneath the purple 
Indian sky, and the tragrance of the musky, poet-loved zambak, whose 
blossems are as while as snow, should refresh ihem. As they pass through 
forests they shall be crowned with garlands falling trom the jasmine bowers 
which their bayonets disturb, that odoriferous jasmine offered to the indian 
gods in sacrifice; but, warlike and brave as they are, how appropriate will 
be their march through groves where grows in ihe shade, that superb grass, 
Which is said io have burst into a flame at the time when the God of War 
was born amongst it! 

When this Indian deity first sprung to light, the stars all dauced, as they 
will now as our soldiers tread upon the periumed casa, and one of them 
descended to nurse the little god, as they ought all to do to welcome the 
conquering but gentle warriors, who koow as well how to spare as to fight ; 
for, even though they are Indian stars, they must be citizens of the world, 
and unprejudiced admirers of rea! goodness and valour. 

Over wide plains, as white as snow with the flowers of these fragrant 
grasses, so while, that the plain seems a lake sparkling in the san, shall our 
troops advance only to change one beautiful appearance for another, and by 
a sudden turning find their steps led amongst the Durva, whose flowers are 
the most lovely under heaven, and, when waved by the soflest air, look 
like a waving mass of yubies and emeralds, never still, and trembling with 
light. There is nothing surprising in this, when it is kaown that the Dar- 
Va was produced ‘from the water of Lilie,’ and that the eavenly root has 
‘a hundred shoots, and a hundred stems, all capable of effacing sins for a 
hundred years.’ 

This and the wondrous Darbha, holy and fair, shall spring under their 
feet. Darbha, which never fades, ‘a gem that gives increase to the field, 
that was produced in summer tempest, pure asa drop of fine gold,’ and 
which is an emblem of wit and valour. 

Along the five rivers of the Punjaub shall be seen floating the delicate 
yellow flowers, called in India ‘the delight of the water,’ whica sparkle in 
the sun as if strewn with silver frost, and these shall refresh the weary 
eves of our countrymen after a long march. 

When they have reached the beautiful city of the young Maharajah, 
shall there not be prepared tor them bowers worthy of Paradise, where the 
rosy, creeping convolvulus with purple ligat, shall twine round ivory pil- 
lars, and send forth at evening an odour of cloves; while, overshadowing a 
fountain in their palace court, the most graceful of Indian trees, the Nipa, 
shall weave its emerald boughs, and shake its gold-coloured globular 
flowers, diffusing the softest odours, wnich the Hindus liken to the smell of 
new wine, and dedicate it consequently to their Bacchas, 

Would that our great victory were indeed a ‘ tearless triumph,’ and that 
the plains of the Punjaub cvuld show only flowers, and had no heaps of 
slain to deform its face; would that Lahore had been entered by a route 
less marked by carnage, and that these sunny visions of gems and flowers 
were not clouded by the sorrows of bereaved hearts at home ! 

e must not,4however, number individual griets, when the glory of a 
devoted army in the theme, nor dim the lustre of our Indian conquesis by 
tears; let us dwell upon the radiance of the city of King Porus, for it was 
at Lahore that he kep: his state, and there that his power fell before the star 
of the great conqueror Alexander, whose arms and whose victories have 
been eclipsed on his own ground, by the late achievements of the British 
army in India. 
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MR. DICKENS’ NEW WORK. 
Pictures from Llialy. By Charles Dickens. Bradbury and Evans. 

The public must by this time be aware that, let Mr. Dickens write on 
what subject he may, he will be sure to treat it in an original style. What- 
ever book comes from his pen will be essentially a new book. The world 
will have seen nothing like it before. He is one of those men, born once 
in a century, scarcely oftener, whose mind forms a new die distinct from all 
moulds that have previously appeared. He borrows from no one. His 
faults and his merits belong equally to himseli. His impressions are ori- 
ginal, and his mode of expression is original also. His intellect is creative 
in the sense of originating what is new, and he has wondertul wealth of 
language with which to display and to grace his ideas. Every thing he 





— ee 
than promote his popularity. They might - — niuster in * Pickwick,’ bu 
they will not do in works of a graver kind. They smack of affectation, and 
of a very vulgar sort of affectation besides. What are we to make of such 
an expression as (his, applied to the streets of Genoa 7—‘ They emit a pe- 
culiar fragrance, like the smell of very bad cheese, kept in very hot bian- 
kets.’ In a similar style isthe notice of Avignon :— The city lay baking in 
the sun, yet with an underdone piecrust, battlemented wall, that never will be 
done brown, though it bake for centuries.’ Such horrid cockneyisms had 
surely better be left at home, or be reserved for the next vagabond of the 
Dick Swiveller order that Mr. Dickens shall call into being. Those who 
are sceptical as tc his rare talent find some support for their opinion 1 the 
frequent recurrence of passages equally detestable. 

ut the jeading idea Mr. Dickens gives of Italy is very fine and very po- 
etical. He impresses us everywhere with a sentiment of the decay of this 
lovely land. e shows it in the last stage of consumption, with a wasted 
form, but with a flush of hectic beauty on its cheek. Less is said of the 
noble works that remain to it, mostly hidden in galleries, than of the broad- 
er aspects of the couniry—the grass-g rown streets of superb cities—the dis- 
mantied halls of palatial edifices—the remnants of grand theatres—the 
ruins of whatever could indicate a proud and flourishing people. From 
some of his chapters we derive the same dreary sense ot fallen grandeur and 
utter desolation that we have from Hood’s poem of ‘ The Haunted House.’ 
The springs of industry and ot vigorous life in the land are dried up. The 
inhabitants wander amid buildings too large and too splendid tor their pre- 
sent state, like the shadows of a former and great race of beings. 

The route of Mr. Dickens was that of most other tourists; but how mach 
more did he see! At Avignon, once the capital of the Popes, he stopped to 
mark the lions of the place, ali deeply branded, it the trath must be told, 
with the mark of the beast. It isthe whim of Mr. Dickens tocall the old 
hag-like guide of the papal palace ‘the gobiin of the ruin.’ Led by her, 
he sees all the terrors of the place. His sketch of them is fine and imagi- 
native, drawn rather from the feelings excited by the types of torture he saw, 
and the recollections they excited, than trom the actual realities of the scene. 
At the entrance is the dungeon where Rienzi was chained to a wal! now 
open to the sky. Beyond are the Cachots, where the prisoners of the [nqui- 
sition were confined forty-eight huurs afier their capiure, without fooa or 
drink, that they might be conquered betore they came to the presence of their 
judges. Then to the chapel of the Inquisition, where—was ever satire 
imagined more bitter !—the parable of the good Samaritan can yet be traced 
pictured on the walls. Beyond is ‘la Salle de la Question,’ the chamber of 
torture, with all its ghastly instruments of agony and death still remaining, 
and with its funnel-shaped roof, contrived to stifle the victim’s cries. One 
tower, tall and dark, is deeply stained with blood. Here, when further tor- 
ture was useless, were the mangled bodiesof the sufferers thrown. Here, 
too, came swift and dreadiul vengeance on the heads of the descendants ot 
the old tyrannicides and ‘ortarers,. When the revolution broke forth, fifty 
inmates of the palace, men, women, and priests, were massacred without 
merey, and their bodies, the dying and the dead together, dashed down the 
height of this dreadiul tower. The closing passage of this vivid chapter 
will show the style in which the whole description is treated by the author , 


LES OUBLIETTES OF THE INQUISITION. 

Goblin’s finger is lified ; and she steals out again, info the Chapel of the 
Holy Office. She stops ata certain part of the flooring. Her great effect is 
athand. She waits for the rest. Shedarts at the brave Courier, who is ex- 
plaining something, hits him a sound rap on the hat with the largest key, 
and bids him be silent. She assembles us ail, round a little trap-door in the 
floor, as round a grave Voila!’ she darts down at the ring, and flings 
the door open with acrash in her goblin energy, though it is no light 
weight. ‘ Voila les oublietes ! Vouilales oubliettes! Subserranean! Fright- 
ful! Black! Terrible! Deadly! Les oubliettes de |’Inquisitior.’ 

My blood ran cold as I looked from Goblin down into the vaults where 
these forgotten creatures, with recollections of the world outside, of wives, 
friends, children, brothers, starved to death, and made the stones ring with 
their unavailing groans, But the thrill J felt on seeing the accursed wall 
below, decayed and broken through. and the sun shining in through its 
gaping wounds, was like a sense of victory and triumph. | felt exalted 
with the proud delight of living. in these degenerate times, to see it, as if I 
were the hero of some high achievement! The light in the doleful vaults 
was typical! of the light that has streamed in on all persecution in God’s 
name, but which is not yet at its noon! It cannot look more lovely toa 
blind man newly restored to sight than to a traveller who sees it, calmly 
aud majestically, treading down the darkness of that infernal well. 

The * gaping wounds’ of the tower is fine and poetic ; but mach grander 
isthe image of !ight personified treading down the darkness of the pit. The 
entire notice of Avignon is marked by the power and peculiarities of the au- 
thor. It is forcible, dramatic, terrible, andtrue. At Geneva we breathe the 
true Italian air, feeling the soft voluptuousness of the climate, and compre- 
hending what it isto stand by the lingering death-bed of a magnificent 
city :— 

, GENOA THE SUPERB. 

When shall [ forget the streets of palaces-'he Strada Nuova and the Strada 
Balbi! or how the former looked one summer day, when I first saw it un- 
derneath the brightest and most intensely blue of summer skies, which its 
narrow perspective of immense mansions reduced toa tapering and most 
proces strip of brightneas, looking down upon the heavy shade below! A 

rightness not too common, even in July and August, to be well esteemed ; 
for, if the truth must out, there were not eight blue skies in as many mid- 
summer weeks, saving sometimes early in the morning, when, looking out 
tosea, the water and the firmament were one world of deep and brilliant 
blue. Atother times there were clouds and haze enough to make an Eag- 
lisbinan grumble in his own climate. 

The endless details of these rich palaces ; the walls of some of them, with- 
in, alive with masterpieces of Vandyke! The great, heavy, stone balco- 
nies, one above another, and tier over tier, with here and there one larger 
than the rest, towering high up—a huge marble platform ; the doorless ves- 
tibules, massively-barred lower windows, immense public staircases, thick 
marble pillars, strong dungeon-like arches, and dreary, dreaming, echoing, 
vaulted chambers; among which the eye wanders again, and again, and 
again, as every palace is succeeded by another—the terrace-gardens between 
house and house, with green arches of the vine, and groves of orange-trees, 
and blushing oleander in full bloom, twenty, thirty, forty, feet above the 
street—the painted halls, mouldering, and blotting, and rotting in the damp 
corners, aud still shining out in beautiful colours and voluptuous designs 
where the walls are dry—-the faded figures on the outsides of tne houses, 
holding wreaths, and crowns, and flying upward and downward, and stand- 
ing in niches, and bere and there looking fainter and more feeble than else- 
where, by contrast with some fresh little cupids, who or a more recently 
decorated portion of the front are stretching out what seems to be the sem- 
blance of a blanket, but is, indeed, a sun-dial—the steep, steep, up-hill streets 
of small palaces (but very large palaces for all that), with marble terraces 
looking down into close by-ways—the magnificent and innumerable charch- 
es; and the rapid passage from a street of stately edifices into a maze of the 
vilest squalor, steaming with unwholesome stencbes, and swarming with 
half-naked children and whole worlds of dirty people, make up, altogether, 
such ascene of wonder, so lively and yet so fas and so noisy and yet so 
quiet, so obtrusive and yet so shy and lowering, so wide awake and yet so 
fast asleep, that it is a sort of intoxication for a stranger to walk on, and on, 
aud on, and look about him. A bewildering phantasmagoria, with all the 
inconsistency of a dream, and all the pain and all the pleasure ofan extrava- 
gaut reality! 

The diferent uses to which some of those palaces are applied, all at once, 
is characteristic. For instance, the English banker (my excellent and hos- 
pitable friend) has his office in a good-sized palazzo in the Strada Nuova. 
In the hail (every inch of which is elaborately painted, but which is as dir. 
ty as a police-station in London.) a hook-nosed Saracen’s head, with anim- 
mense quantity of black hair (there is a man attached to it), sells walking 
sticks. On the other side of the doorway a lady, with a showy handker- 





writes bears the genuine stavp of his own mind. It could belong to no 
one else but him. ‘here isthe hand of the masier on every page. Mark- 
ed as iis peculiarities are, they yet ety imitation, for there is a spirit breath- | 
ing in the hardest and must mannered of his forms thal sets an immeasur- 
able distance between him and his copyists. There is a vitality in all his} 
conceptions, which genius only can allain aud mere aft can never approach 
for,— 
‘What fine chisel could ever yet cut breath ?’ 

A thousand books have been writien on aly before, yet certainly this | 
volume is as purely new uzh all the land had been baried ike Her- | 
culaneum, and for as many c¢ rics, and Mr. Dickens had been the first to | 
Visit it after its excavation. His whole tour has been a journey of discove- | 
ry. Every ove wili iavoluntarily accord his narrative the highest praise it | 
can possibly receive, and say, ‘ {tere is a new bouk on an old theme.’ | 

The title of the work, ‘ Pi im Italy,’ is expressive ol its character | 
We almost see as we rea We can fancy, so vivid, so distinct, and so ar- | 
tistical are ihe author’s descriptions, that he is dealing with the paintings of 
some great master, rather than with the out of-door world ot reality, ex: | 
cept that no paintings could ever be atonuce so broad in effect and so deli- | 


cate and minute in detail. - | 
It would be a great mistake to confound this author’s eccentricities of | 
phrase with the character of hisgenius. They are pari of the rawness of | 


hie youth. We hope he will soon throw them off, They might have attract- 





ed some notice at first, but now, he may be sure, they wil) rather impede 


chief for head-dress (wife to the Saracen’s head, | believe.) sells articles of 
her own knitting, and sometimes flowers. A little further in, two or three 
blind men occasionally beg. Sometimes they are visited by a man without 
legs, on a little go-cart, but who has such a fresh-coloured lively face, and 


such a respectable well-conditioned body, that he looks as if he hac sunk in- 
to the gronnd up to his middle, or had come but partially up a flight of cel- 
lar-steps to speak to somebody. \ Jittle further ,a few men; perhaps, 
lie asleep in the middle of the day, or they may be ¢ hairmen waiting tor 
l their absent freight. If so, they have brought their chairs in with them, 
and there they stand also. On the left of the hall is a little room, a hatter’s 
shop. On the first floor is the English bank. On the first floor, also, is a 
whois house, and a good Jarge residence too. Heaven knows what there 
may be above that; but when you are there you have only just begun to 
20 up stairs. And yet, coming down stairs again, thinking of this, and pas- 
sing out at a great crazy door in the back of tne hall, instead of turning the 
other way, to get into the street agaiv, it bangs bebind you, making the dis- 


mallest and most lonesome echoes, and you stand in a yard, (the yard of 
the same house) which seems to have been unvisited by human foot for a 
hundred years. Not a sound disturbs its repose. — Not a head thrust out of 
any of the grim, dark, jealous windows within sight, makes the weeds in 
the cracked pavement faint of heart, by suggesting the possibility of there 
being hands to grad them up. Opposite to you isa giant figure carved in 


stone, reclining, with ap urn, upon a lofty piece of artificial rockwork ; and 
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out of the urn dangles the fag-end of a leaden pipe, which, once upon a 
time, a smal! torrent down the rocks. But the eye-sockets of the 
giant are not drier than this channel isnow. He seems to have given his 
urn, which is nearly upside down, a final tilt, and after crying, like a sepul- 
chral child, “ All gone!” to have —— into a stony silence. 
The other pictures of Genoa are less inviting. We dare not transfer to 
our columns the author’s description of the atmosphere of filth in which the 
ple live, too lazy in disposition to show a sense of enjoyment even on 
their féte days. Superstition alone—living like the vermin that torment 
the people, on the wreck of whatever is noble and t—was in a flour- 
ishing state. The priests who swarmed in the city had little in point of 
appearance to recommend them :— 


ITALIAN ECCLES[ASTICS. 


The streets of Genoa would be ail tha better for the importation of a few 
priests of prepossessing appearance. Every fourth or fifth man in the 
streets is a priest or a monk ; and there is pretty sure to be at least one itine- 
rant ecclesiastic inside or outside every hackuey carriage on the neighboar- 
ing roads. Ihave no knowledge elsewhere of more repulsive counte- 
nances than are to be found among those gentry. If Nature’s handwriting 
be at all legible, greater varieties of sloth, deceit, and intellectual torpor 
could hardly be observed among any class of men in the world. 

There is a wide contrast between the frippery with which the churches 
are decked out and the slight regard shown for the decencies of Christian 
burial in— 

THE SEPULCHRES OF THE DEAD, 


It may be a consequence of the frequent direction of the popular mind 
and pocket to the souls in purgatory, but there is very little tenderness for 
the bodies of the dead here. For the very poor there are, immediately out- 
side one angle of the walls, and behind a jutting point of the fortification, 
Near tie sea, certain common pits—one for every day in the year—which 
all remain closed up until the turn of each comes for its daily reception of 
dead bodies. Among the troops in the town, there are usually some S wiss ; 
more or less. When any of these die, they are buried out of a fund main- 
tained by such of their countrymen as are resident in Genoa. Their provid- 
ing coffins for these meu is matter of great astonishment to the authori- 
ties. 

Certainly the effect of this promiscuous and indecent splashing down of 
dead people into so 7 wells is bad. [t surrounds death with revolting 
associations, that insensibly become connected with those whom death is 
approaching. Indifference and avoidance are the natural result; and all 

softening influences of the great sorrow are harshly disturbed. 

Amusements were not very plentiful in Genoa. The people were too 
indolent to care much for them. One exhibition, however, vir Dickens 
found id diverting. There is conceived in the true “ Boz’’ style a 
notice of— 


THE PUPPET PLAY OF THE DEATH OF NAPOLEON. 


I went another night to see these puppets act a play called “St. Helena; 
or, the Death of Napoleon.’ It began by the disclosure of Napoleon, with 
an immense head, seated on a sofa in his chamber at St. Helena; to whom 
his valet entered, with this obscure announcement :— 

‘Sir Yew ud se on Low!’ (the ow as in cow.) 

Sir Hodson (that you could have seen his regimentals!) was a perfect 
mammoth of a man to Napoleon ; hideously ugly, with a monstrously dis- 
proportionate face, and a great clamp for the lower jaw, to express his ty- 
rannical and obdurate nature. He began his system of persecution by cal- 
ling his priscner ‘General Buonaparte ;’ to which the latter replied, with 
the deepest tragedy, ‘Sir Yew ud_se on Low, call me not thus. Repeat 
that phrase and leave me! 1am Napoleon, Emperor of France!’ Sir Yew 
ud se on, nothing daunted, proceeded to entertain him with an ordinance of 
the British Government, regulating the state he should preserve, and the 
furniture of his rooms, and Timiting his attendants to four or five persons 
‘ Four or five for me '’ said Napoleon. ‘Me! One hundred thousand men 
were lately at my sole command ; and this English officer talks of four or 
five for me!” Throughout the piece Napoleon (who talked very like the 
real Napoleon, and was for ever having small soliloquies by himself) was 
very bitter on ‘these English officers,’ and ‘these English soldiers,’ to the 
sea satisfaction of the audience, who were perfectly delighted to have 

ow bullied: and who, whenever Low said ‘ Generali Buonaparte, [which 
he always did, always receiving the same correction], quite execrated him. 
It would be hard to say why; for Italians have littie cause to sympathise 
with Napoleon, Heaven knows. 


build their nests within its chinks and crannies; to see its pit of fight fiolled 
up with earth, and the peaceful cross planted in the centre; to climb into 
its upper halls, and look down on raia, ruin, ruin, all about it ; the iumph- 
al arches of Constantine, Septimus Severus, and Titus; the Roman Forum; 
the palace of the Cwsars; the temples of the old religion, fallen down and 
gone ; is tosee the ghost of old Rome, wicked wonderful old city, haunting 
thé very ground on which its people trod. It is the most impressive, the 
most stately, the most solemn, grand, majestic, mournful sight conceivable. 
Never in its bloodiest prime can the sight of the gigantic Coliseum, full and 
running over with the lustiest life, have moved one heart, as it must move 
all who look upon it now, arain. God be thanked, a ruin! 

As it tops the other ruins, standing there, a mountain among graves, so do 
its ancient influences outlive all other remnants of the old mythology and old 
butchery of Rome in the nature of the fierce and cruel Roman people. The 
Italian face changes as the visitor appproaches the city; its beauty becomes 
devilish; and there is scarcely one countenance in a hundred among the 
common people in the streets that would not be at home and happy in a re- 
novated Coliseum to-murrow. 

Grand and true! The author is equal to his theme; his genius expands 
with the sublimity of the objects presented to it 

All the sights of the capital—particularly the carnival, so marked in the 
contrast of its heedless gaiety and reckless enjoyment with the dying gran- 
deur of the place—are pictured in vivid colours ; while occasionally in these 
sketches of the outward world we are suffered to catch glimpses of the hu- 
mour that imagined Mrs. Gamp and Mrs. Nickleby. A thousand families of 
tourists might have sat for this sketch of— 


THE DAVISS ON THEIR TRAVELS. 


We often encountered in these expeditions acompany of English tourists. 
with whom I had an ardent but ungratified longing to establish a speaking 
acquaintance. They were one Mr Davis and a small circle of friends. It 
was impossible not to know Mrs. Davis’s name, from her being always in 
great request among her party, and her party being everywhere, During 
the Holy Week they were in every part of every scene of every ceremony. 
For a fortnight or three weeks before it they were in every tomb, aud every 
church, and every ruin, and every picture gallery; and | hardly ever observ- 
ed Mrs. Davis to be silent for a moment. Deep underground, high up in St, 
Peter’s , out on the Campagna, and stifling in the Jews’ quarter, Mrs. Davis 
turned up all the same. I don’t think she ever saw anything, or ever look- 
ed at anything; and she had always lost something out of a straw hand- 
basket, and was trying to find it, with all their might and main, among an 
immense quantity of English half-pence, which lay, like sands upon the sea 
shore, upon tke bottom of it. There was a professional Cicerone always at- 
tached to the party (which had been brought over from London, fifteen or 
twenty strong, by contract), and if he so much as looked at Mrs. Davis, she 
invariably cut him short by saying, ‘ There, God bless the man, don’t worrit 
me! Idon’t understand a word you say, and shouldn’tif you was to talk 
till you were black in the face!’ Mr. Davis always had a snuff-coloured 
great coat on, and carried a great green umbrella in his hand, and had 
a slow curiosity constantly devouring him, which prompted him to do ex- 
traordinary things, such as taking the covers off urns in tombs, and looking 
in at the ashes as if they were pickles, and tracing out inscriptions with the 
ferrule of his umbrella, and saying. with intense thoughtfulness, ‘ Here’s a 
B you see, and there’s a R, and this is the way we goes on in, is it!’ His 
antiquarian habits occasioned his being frequently in the rear of the rest, and 
one of the agonies of Mrs. Davis aud the party in general was an ever-pre- 
sent fear that Mr. Davis would be lost. This caused them to scream for 
him, in the strangest places, and at the most improper seasons. And when 
he came, slowly emerging out of some sepulcbre or other, like a peaceful 
Ghoule, saying, ‘Here | am!’ Mrs. Davis invariably replied, ‘ You'll be bu- 
ried alive ina foreizn country, Davis, and it’s no use trying to preveut 

ou!’ 

/ The interiors of Roman churches, as they appeared to the eye of this keen | 





observer, present too iustructive a spectacle to be altogether overlooked | 
here. There are some in Protestant England who might profit by this 
glimpse of— ’ 

POPISH DEVOTION IN ROME. 


Thescene in all the churches is the strangest possible. The same mo- 





There was no plot at all, except that a French officer, disguised as an En* 
gl shman, came to prupound a plan of escape; and, being discovered, but 
no't before Napoleon had magnanimously refused to steal his freedom, was 
immediately ordered off by Low to be hanged; in two very long speech- 
es, which Low made memorable by winding up with‘ Yas!’ to show that 
he was Enuglisk, which brought down thunders oT uaolenes. Napoleon was 
so affected by this catastrophe, that be fainted away on the spot, and was 
carried out by two other puppets. Judging from what followed, it would 
appear that he never recovered the shock ; for the next act showed him in 
a clean shirt in his bed (curtains crimson and white), where a lady, prema- 
turely dressed in mourning, brought two little children, who haocied dows 
by the bedside, while he made a decent end, the last word on his lips being 
$ Vatterlo.’ ¢ 

It was unspeakably ludicrous, Buonaparte’s boots were so wonderfully 
beyond control, and did such marvellous things of their own accord doabling 
themselves up, and getting under tables, and dangling in the air, and some- 
times skating away with him, out of all human knowledge, when he was in 
full speech—mischances which were not rendered the less absurd by a set- 
tled melancholy depicted in his face. To put anend to one conference with 
Low, he had to go to a table and read a book ; when it was the finest spec- 
tacle | ever beheld to see his body bending over the volume, like a boot- 
jack, and his sentimental eyes glaring obstinately into the pit He was pro- 
digiously good in bed, with an immense collar to his shirt, and his little 
hands outside the coverlet. So was Dr. Antommarchi, represented by 4 
Puppet with —— hair, like Mawworm’s, who, in consequence of some 

erangement of his wires, hovered about the couch like a vulture, and gave 
medical opinions in the air. He wasalmost as good as Low, though the lat- 
ter was great at all times—a decided brate and villain, beyond all possibility 
of mistake. Low was especially fine at the last, when, hearing the doctor 
and the valet say, ‘The Emperor is dead!’ he pulled out his watch, and 
wound up the piece (not the watch) by exclaiming, with characteristic bru- 
tality. ‘Ha! ha! Eleven minutes to six! The General dead! and the 
spy hanged!’ This brought the curtain down triumphantly. 

Quitting Genoa, the author ran rapidly through the chef cities of Italy. 
Venice he fancifully describes, as seen in a vision with all its images of his- 
toric grandeur, of poetry and romance, and all its material beauties of sculp- 
_ and ponies “oe before him in the vague splendour and grave-like 
silence of a dream. is general impression of Italian citie - 
ed from his forcible astios of— ' ae ee 

THE THEATRE OF THE FARNESE PALACE AT MODENA. 

It is a large wooden structure of the horseshoe shape; the lower seats 
one upon the Roman plan, but above them great heavy chambers ra- 
ther than boxes, where the nobles sat, remote, in their proud state. Such 
desolation as has fallen on this theatre, enhanced in the spectator’s fancy by 
its gay intention and design, none bat worms can be familiar with. A han- 
dred and ten years have passed since any pley was acted here. The sky 
shines in through the gashes in the roof; the boxes are dropping down 
wasting away, and only tenanted by rats; amp and mildew smear the fad 
ed colour, and make spectral maps upon the panels; lean rags are dangling 
down where there were gay festoons on the proscenium; the stage has rot- 
ted so that a narrow wooden gallery is thrown across it, or it would sink 
beneath the tread, and bury the visitor in the gloomy depth beneath. The 
desolation and decay impress themselves on all the senses. The air has a 
mouldering smell, and an earthy taste; any stray outer sounds that straggle 
in with some lost sunbeam are muffled and heavy ; and the worm, the maz- 

got, and the rot have changed the surface of the wood beneath the touch 

as time will seam and roughen a smooth hand. If ever ghosts act plays, 

— act them op this ghostly stage. 
t 


notonous, heartless, drowsy, chanting always going on; the same dark 
building, darker from the brightness of the street without; the same lamps 
dimly burning; the self-same people knecling here and there; turned to- 
wards you, from one altar or other; the same priest’s back, with the same 
large cross embroidered on it; however different in size, in shape, in wealth, 
in architecture this church is from that, it is the same thing still. There are 
the same dirty beggars stopping in their muttered prayers to beg ; the same 
miserable 5 ee exhibiting their deformity at the doors; the same blind 
men, rattling little pots like kitchen pepper-castors, their depositories for 
alms; the same preposterous crowns of silver stuck upon the painted heads | 
of single saints and virgins in crowded pictures, so that a little figure on a| 
mountain has a headdress bigger thau the temple in the foreground or adja- 
cent miles of landscape ; the same favourite shrine or figare, smothered with 
little silver hearts and crosses and the like, the staple trade and show of all 
the jewellers; the same odd mixture of respect and indecorum, faith and 
hlegm; kneeling on the stones, and spit'ing on them loudly ; getting up 
rom prayers to beg a little, or to pursue some other worldly matter, and 
then kneeling down again, to renew the contrite supplication at the point 
where it was interrupted. In one churcha kneeling lady got up from her 
prayers, for a moment, to offer us her card, as a teacher of music; and, in an- 
other, a sedate gentleman, with a very thick walking-staff, arose from his 
devotions to belaboar his dog, who was growling at another doy, and whose 
yelps and growls resounded through the church as his master quiet!y relaps- 
ed into his former train of meditation—keeping his eye upon the dog at the 
same time, nevertheless. Above all, there is alwaysa receptacle for the con- 
tributions of the faithful, in some form or other. Sometimes it is a money- 
box, set up between the worshipper and the wooden life-size figure of the 
Redeemer ; sometimes it is a little chest for the maintenance of the Virgin ; 
sometimes an appeal on behalt of a popular bamfino; sometimes a bag at the 
end of a long stick, thrust among the people here and there, and vigilantly 
jingled by an active sacristan; but there it always is, and, very often, in 
many shapes in the same church, and doing pretty well in all. 

The picture is pertect. Hardly can any paragraph in the English tongue 
be pointed out more truly life-like inform and spirit. And itis for such 
mummery that the heartfelt devotion and decent solemnities of Protesiant 
worship are to be sacrificed ! 

Nothing is more common than a feeling of disappointment on first glanc- 
ing through the work of a celebrated author. We have nosuch feeling here, 
We regard the volume, in point of ability, as one of the highest Mr. Dick- 
ens has produced. Its originality excites and exhilarates the mind. We 
have ro other feeling, from first to last, than of continued surprise and de- 
light. New trains ot thought and new realms of speculation are opened to 
us atevery page. We may, on a rapid perusal, be hurried away by the au- 
thor’seloquence—for it is rich, abundant, and artful—and entertain a higher 
estimation of his work than it will sustain on deeper consideration ; yet, al- 
lowing for this exaggeration of feeling—natural to the consideration of what 
is perfectly new—we still think that Italy, such as it now exists, in town 
and country—such as is seen by an eye and a mind that Can take in the 
broader aspects of the varied scene, without neglecting what is minute, that 
can gather the near and the remote, and blend the physical features of the 
country with the moral condition of the people—is here faithfully and in- 
telligibly depicted for the first time. Whoever reads Mr. Dickens’s ‘ Pic- 
tures’ will not only know something of Italy, but will begin to compre- 
hend its character and sentiment. 

The book, perhaps more than any former one by the same author, will 
set at rest the foolish speculation from time to time entertained whether Mr. 
Dickens be really a great writer, and will achieve a lasting reputation.— 














paused awhile, to reckon on his fingers the number of weeks during which 
he had worked atthe picture, and the far from magnificent pay which he 
was 10 receive for his time. He was disturbed in his calculation by a 
slight noise close behind him, and on turning round he saw that it was 
caused by a youih, scarce past boyhood, with a sunburnt face and travel- 
stained dress, who had mounted the ladder, and stood on the scaffolding 
examining the half-dried fresco-painting with an attentive and intelligent 
lance. 

: Though usually Andreea was easily raffled on this occasion his good 
humour was nowise disturbed, for he looked encouragingly at the young 
stranger, and said — 

‘God save you, Master Downright! You seem to scan my poor pic- 
ture as though you belonged to the cratt yourself; and truly, young as you 
look, I would trust your judgment, if you would but speak it out roundly. 
You need have no fear, for [ make sma!l claim to honour, and am quite 
content it the work of my penci! be but called honest and praiseworthy. 
Such tender and lovely faces as those painted by Niccolo, the Alunno, 
down yonder at Foligno, I can make nothing of. have to turn my hand 
to too many other things which have nought in common with painting, for 
my brothers will not stir a finger to keep together the broad lands which 
have come to us from our parents; nay, | am forced to heip even in the 
affairs of the town, jusi as though amongst all the namber of folks there 
were none save myself having sense enough to count the moneys which are 
paid in, or to write out a receipt thereof,’ 

Of all these words the youth heard scarce one halt, for his attention was 
riveited by the head of the Madonna, which being the earliest part of the 

icture, was already dry enough to produce a very good effect. There was 
in the strongly-marked, but not uncomely features, scmething which ina 
moment, and as if by magic, relieved him from a bondage, which had long 
oppressed him, 

lngegno, who pursued his art negligently, and as a mere dilet/ante, had 
by degrees forsaken that set form of features which was so deeply im- 
pressed by the teaching of the schools upon the painters of that time, and 
to which they afierwards adhered from habit, and by common consent. 
Wefind features such as were then given to saints and virgins, with a cer- 
tain contraction about the nostrils and corners of the mouth, and even the 
general outlines of the face, in the pictures of Luca Signorelli di Cortona, 
who had been the very first master of our youthful painter ; and the intel- 
ligent boy had not exactly copied his master’s peculiar manner, but had 
endeavoured to seize and to tollow it. There was, however, much in it 
that stood in contradiction to his own manner of seeing things,—a contra- 
diction which he had never dared to own, even to himself, until the breadth 
and simplicity oi Ingeguo’s picture gave him courage to utter his secret 
doubts. He accordiogly replied, in a sweet voice, and with anair of be- 
witching frankness; 

‘ There is somewhat in your picture, honoured master, which would please 
me well, were it only because it is newtome. I dare say that at times you 
may fail to reach the countenance and expression that you may fain repre- 
sent, but the form of your heads seems to me to come far nearer to the na- 
tural shape than most that I have hitherto seen. Your outlines have a grace- 
ful roundness, and your features a certain massiveness, which | would fain 
like to imitate. For, truly, [ am a painter, if indeed it beseem me to call 
myself such, that have not yet ended my sixteenth year. Notwithstanding 
my youth, however, [ do at all times seek the company of older men, hop- 


| ing that my humble desire for knowledge will not by them be esteemed 


frowardness.’ 

These polite and measured words did not greatly please Master Ingeg- 
no. So ready was he to help all who needed it, that for a trifling sum be 
annually painted the arms of the newly-elected senators on the wails of the 
townhail. ‘To suit his habits and ideas, a travelling student of painting, like 
the youth who now stoed behind him on the scaffold, should have bluntly 
asked the question, ‘Can you give me a night’s lodging, and work for the 


| next few months?’ But his impatience was calmed by a second glance at 


the young stranger, whose face reflected nothing but candcur and sweetness, 
and was, moreover, so picturesquely lighted up by the warm rays of the set- 
ting sun, that Andrea, enthusiastic though idle in his art, was strangely cap- 
tivated by it. He gave him a friendly shake of the hand, and invited him 
to ovcupy a small chamber, with a clean bed, in his house, and to partake of 
good homely fare with his brothers and himself. He was welcome, said 
hw, to stay as long as pleased him, if he would but lend a hand in any work 
that might have to be done. ‘it must be confessed,’ added he, ‘that the 
town is but poor, and the rich convent of St. Francis is already painted ; 
therefore do I disdain to work, howsoever trifling and mean it may seem; 
for when great works are wanting, anything whereon to oo one’s -self 
is welcome, so that the needful skill and courage be not lost.’ 

While speaking these words Andrea took off his apron, and then desired 
the youth to descend from the scaffolding. He followed bim down the lad- 
der, but more slowly and carefully—for though slight and tall in shape, he 
was past forty. He then hung up the ladder in the outhouse of a neighbour, 
and weut towards home. 

His house stood high, near the cathedral, in a three-cornered place, en- 
closed towards the valley by low houses, and towards the hill by high gar- 
den-walls overtopped by laurels, pomegranate-trees, a few old olives, and a 
cypress. Nothing couid be more modest than the entrance into the old 
house; but, after entering it, and passing through the low dark ball, the 
stranger was surprised by an enchanting view of the plain of Foligno, seen 
from an arched balcony, which, though level with the house-door on the 
side towards the hill, was on the second floor of that part of the house which 
looked down the declivity. Towards the left a chain of mountains stretch- 
ed as far as Spoleto. These were covered nearly to their tops with olive 
groves, and at their feet were scattered villages, so numerous and so strag- 
gling that they appeared to ranintoeach other. The wide tertile plain was 
still lighted by the rays of the setting sun, while towards the west the towers 
of Montefalco rose high and dark, and stood out sharply against the glowing 
sky. After a long day’s journey afvot, across barren and shapeless hills, this 
glorious view had a double charm for the new guest. He leaned over the 
balustrade, and gave himself up toa dreamy enjoyment, whilst Andrea dis- 
appeared through a side-door, leaving the young stranger tor awhile to his 
own devices 

At that time it was an ancient and common custom among painters, freely 
to claim hospitality from their brethren in art, which usually was granted as 
freely. But there was in Andrea's invitation and welcome a heartiness so 
uncommon, that it immediately inspired the young painter with confidence 
and goodwill towards his host, and at once made him feel at home in his 
house. He had almost forgotten that he was in a strange place and 
amongst strange people, when suddenly Andrea's eldest brother, a canon 
of the cathedral, who had been struck blind early in life, entered the cor- 
ridor by the side door, feeling his way by the duor-posts. 

As he entered be called out, ‘Draw near, good stranger and guest, [ 
would fain learn to know yon.’ 

The youth slowly and reverently approached him, and the canon took 
bis hand and repeatedly drew his thin fingers over the youth’s delicate tea- 
tures. 

‘Why, thou art but a young creature!’ he exclaimed with great sur- 
prise: “how could thy parents suffer thee to leave their house so soun ?’ 

‘ They are no longer living,’ replied the youth; ‘and I have none to pro- 
tect me save those whom God may send.’ 

The canon raised bis cap, and said, ‘ Blessed are they that put their trust 
in Him. And what is thy name, my son?’ 

‘Raphael!’ answered the boy: ‘and my father was Giovanni Santi, a 
man well looked on in Urbino.’ 

‘How much is here united!’ said the blind man. ‘ The name and face 
of an aged and asainted family ! verily, thou must use great diligence in or- 
der to do honour to such high omens. But | forgot that I had to tell thee 
that it is owing ouly to thee we ate not yet seated at table. My brother 
would set before thee somewhat more than common for supper; he thought 








There are passages in it, following rapidly on each other, which none but 
a man of the most eminent and original genius could have penned. We 
believe that genius to be only yet in course of development, and that it is 
destined to attain higher and more honourable triumphs than it has yet 
won. 

Some passages that strike us as penned in ill taste we have alluded to.— 
Let it be Mr. Dickens’s excuse that he has even for his folly illustrious pre- 





Rome, Mr. Dickens is still original. The imperial city has never had 
@ more animated describer. From the instant he enters its boundaries he is 
impressed with the awful solemnity of the place, and contemplates it in the 
spirit ofa poet. Nothing has been written finer than this— 


VIEW OF THE COLISEUM. 


_It is no fiction, but plain, sober, honest truth, to say, so suggestive and 
distinct is it at this hour, that, for a moment—actually in passing in—they 


who will may have the whole great pile before them, as it used to be, witk 
thousands of eager faces staring down into the arena, and such a whirl o 
strife, and bl 


his own affections and afflictions. 
To see it crumbling there, an inch a year ; its walls and arches overgrow! 


cedent. There are jests—and sometimes sorry ones—in Shakespeare’s deep- 
est tragedies, 

Mr. Dicxens hints in his preface that he is about to quit England again, 
proposing to take up his residence in Switzerland. He intimates that he 


made a mistake in his recent experiment injournalising. However that dish heaped with juicy grapes and oes 2 
may be, the reception of this volume will nod oubt convince him that he has} Wine; on the other, a newly-cut wheaten 


forfeited no portion of public favour. [The work 1s just re-published in 

New York by Wiley & Putnam.] 

1 
——_—»>————_- 
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i , and dust going on there, as no language can describe. Its| THE APPRENTICESHIP OF RAPHAEL SANTI OF 
solitude, its awful beauty, and its utter desolation, strike upon the stranger 
the next moment like a softened scrrow ; and never in his life, perhaps, will 
he be so moved and overcome by any sight not immediately connected with 


URBINO. 


A TALE OF PAINTING, FROM THE GERMAN, BY LADY DUFF GORDON, 


1} Upon a fresco, under the light arch which stands beside the north-eastern 


with green ; its corridors open to the day; the long grass growing in its} gate of the hill town of Assisi. He was painting a picture of the Madoa- 


at young trees of yesterday springing up on its ragged parapets, anc 
earing trait, chance produce of the seeds dropped there by the birds wl 


i} na, which in form and features resembled those of his eariy maste r, Nicco. 
1} lo Alunne, but which showed far greater breadth ani boldnes Andrea 











Master Andrea—he who is also called Ingegno—was one day at work | angrily at his moderate guest, 


| thou must be hangry, being young and journeying afoot. But now follow 
me, for supper is served ere this.’ ; 

The blind man then led the way, with the security acquired by long 
knowledge of the place, but not without a few knocks, through a few un- 
furnished rooms filled with lumber, into the spacious kitchen, at one end 
of which in a recess was a low open hearth surrounded with benches. At 
this hearth Master Andrea was busily cooking Towards the middle of the 
room, but not tuo far from the hearth, stood a strong heavy old-fashioned 
table, covered at one end with a coarse, gaily-bordered linen cloth, and 


: ii , tand. On one side stood a huge 
dimly lighted by a ponderous lamp on a8 = and beside it a ow ter of 


loat and an aromatic salad,—the 


indispensable beginning of every meal. The canon instantly sat down at 
: P one i laid ready for him, mo- 
the upper end of the bench, where a cushion was 
tioned to the youth to sit beside him, and desired him to fall to at once, for 
that Andrea would come presently and soon overtake them. 
This hospitable meal was most welcome to the stranger; but neither 
hunger nor thirst could have caused him to begin his supper with unseemly 
| haste, for modesty and courtesy were his inseparable companions through 
| life. Master Andrea, who now seated himselt @ the table, glanced half 
and could scarce withhold the question, 





| * Whether the meal was not to his mind! 








| ‘he table was cleared of all save the wine; and the canon leaned back 
+ cnmfo tably considering the go d supper which he h id just eaten, the new 
‘ BAthi t S514 = ‘ = : 

, hour eat *reasentiy ae 
attractive guest, and his approaching nout ofrest. Presently Raphael drew 
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from his pocket a book made of hard, coloured paper, and the blauted silver 
point which he had inherited from his futher, in order to take aslight sketch 
of the strong tranquil features of the blind man. He held the book below 
the edge of the table, thinking thus to draw anperceived, but his ieft band 
neighbour, Andrea, peeped over his siwulder and watched his work. To 
his surprise he saw the boy produce, with a few strokes, 2 striking likeness, 
and what to him seemed more remarkable, a perfect representation of the 
characteristics of cheerful blindness—the unconsciousness of outward things 
—the tranquil life of one confived within the circle of bis own thoughts and 
feelings. ‘Lhe school in which Andrea had been formed, without, how- 
ever, entirely adupting its manner, could indeed paint the dreamy longing 
of enthusiastic saints, or the silent anguish aud conscious resiguation of the 
Redeemer, with wonderful and touching grace ; but its disciples had « very 
superficial perception of the manifold appearances of real life, and remained 
untouched by their beauty and signiticance. They studied nature, it is 
true, but only in order to overcome those difficulties which at each step 
arrest the progress of a painter who is not intimately acquainted with her. 
Bat Raphael iad followed natare from the very first; vot only for the sake | 
of the instruction he might derive from her, but because her various beau- 
ties deeply affected his feelings and his imagination. He beheld in real | 
life sometimes the cheerfulness of perfect innocence, the tranquil resigna- | 
tion of a truly pious mind, or the satisfaction of conscious rectitude, but 
never that expression of vague, dreamy longing, which the painters of that 
time were so fond of representing; and, accordingly, the total absence of 
that character it is that so strikingly distinguishes Raphael's early pictures 
from those of his fellow-stadents, which outwardly so strongly resemble | 
them. 








Raphael was already acquainted. When finished, the figures, tis true, 
turned out rather stiff and meagre; but the beads were so grand and so 
expressive, and the colouring so rich and glowing, that this picture excited 
geueral admiration at Perugia; and the artist was invited thither ,in 
order to receive his meed of praise, and to undertake further commis- 
S.CD8. 

This, added to another very important circumstances, led Kaphael to the 
paintul resolution of leaving Assisi, and his kind triends there, much sooner 
that he had at first inteuded. ‘The celebrated painter, Master Pietro Vannuc- 
chi, of Castel della Pieve, upon whom the town of Peragia had recently con- 
ferred the rights of citizenship, uow determined, after leading a wandering 
life for upwards of twenty years, to take up his lasting abode in the healthy, 
populous, end handsome town of Perugia. From far and near, young 
painters and pupils came to learn the admired manner of Peragmo (as 
Vannacchi was called henceforth). There was no lack of work tor them 
for every town within the utmost limits of Italy wished to possess one or’ 
more pictures by Pietro Peragino. In _ those days the various towns vied 
with each other in bonourable rivalry which should possess the most excel- 
lent works of art wherewith to adorn their churches, town-halls, and other 
public buildings. 

In such favourable times, an intelligent scholar was always welcome to 
the enterprising and active Perugino, more especially one who like Raphael 
had already,give proofs of his ability. But Perugino took care to conceal far 
better than Andrea had done, how much value he set upon the entrance of 
so hopeiul a pupil into his workshop. His whole demeanour was that of a 
man proad of having been honoured and employed by Sixtus IV, and other 
Popes, and by the Medici at Florence. His works at the Sixtine Chapei 


Andrea muttered to himself as he watched the progress of the sketch. | at Rome, aud those in the church of the convent of St. Gallo, in the chap- 


« How true is the saying, thata good tree grows straight betimes ! This boy ! 
has done that which I never yet saw any master do; in afew stroxes—as | 
easily as though it were mere cbild’s play—he has taken down the reverend 
gentleman on paper, so that he looks more living than life itself. Have you 
any more such heads andjthings as those, my K iphaelino?’ he added in a 
louder voice, ‘let me look at that book.’ gd 
The youth gave it to him with modest relactance ; Andrea found iu it a 


number of studies from real life, some from the works of their masters, but | 


very few of the young painter’s own composition, 

Andrea lactead through the book several times in silence, now and then 
interrupted by half-uttered exclamations of surprise, but each time he gazed 
longest at a study from uature to which Raphael had sought, by a tritliug 
assistance froin his invention, to give the air of a Madonna. At length he 
laid the book before him, and exclaimed, 

‘How pure and innocent and maidenlike is that sweet face, and yet so 
loving and tender, like the best of mothers! Thatis just what the prior 
of the convent always wants of me, and which I never can do to his mind, 
whatsoever pains and trouble I take about it. He always bid me let nature 
gu, and hold fast the idea. But this boy, while he sticks closer to nature 
than any amongst us, renders the idea more fully aud more sweetly than we 
are able to do with all our study and endeavour.’ 

Several weeks passed away, during which the two painters enjoyed 
a free interchange of thoughts and opivuicns. Meauwhile Rapbael 
worked inditferentiy at whatever came to band, nor was he at all otfend- 
ed when the handicraftsmen of all kinds brought their signboards to 
him to be painted afresh, or even ouly to be restored. He very gladly 
exercised his imagination on subjects. For each crafisman he painted the 
patron-saint of bis trade ; for the blacksmith, the legend of St. Alo,— 
and in like manner for then rest. He tben filled ap any vacant spaces with 
graceful arabesques, or surrounded his coinpositioas with very appropriate 
borders. 

’Tis said that after Raphael’s departure, Master Andrea brought back 
many of these signs from the townspeople at a greatly increased price, be- 
cause he was so well pleased with them. But, besides these trifling com- 
missions, others of greater im portance were frequently brought to Andrea, 
the execution of which afforded to Raphael, who had hitherto painted only 
with size, an opportunity of learning the then newly-invented methods 
of painting in oils and in fresco, fur Master Andrea was weil skilled in 
both. In order to show his master what progress he had made in fresco- 
painting, Raphael secretly prepared a work which he intended as a eur- 
prise for him. 

From Andrea’s earliest youth the vaulted entrance to the house had served 
as an arena for the exercise of his vigorous pencil. He had painted on the 
wall, here a whole composition, taere a mere fragment, without any plun 
order, just as may still be seen in a few of the houses of old Italian painters. 
Fond as the young Raphael had beeu of this corridor, ever since the first 
evening ou which he entered Andrea’s house, he never looked without a 
feeling of bewilderment and disturbance upon the rough and dusty sketch- 
es scattered in confusion upon the walls. He had, therefore, privately made 
a design on paper for uniting these various fragments into a complete de- 
coration; and once, when Master Andrea was forced to be absent for seve- 
ral weeks on business for the town, Raphael determined to execute his 
design, and to use so mach diligence as to finish it before his master’s re- 
turn. 

immediately opposite the door, leading to the interior of the house, was 


ter-iiall of the Cisterciaus, aud other churches of Fiorence, were among tue 
most admired paintings of ltaly, Well-earned faine, considerable wealth, 
the habit of living on an easy tuoting with the great men ot this world, and a 
pradent calculation of his Own interest, all combined to render Master Pie- 
tro’s manner cold, measured, and at timeseven repulsive [In all matters 
ot business, be was clear-headed and caretul, avaricious, but not mean, and 
most faithful in keeping his word. = , 4 ’ 

Raphael adapted himself to his new position with surprising readiness, 
He wet Perugino’s formal manner with tranquillity, his preteusions with a 
fuil acknowledgment of their justice, while towards his owa deficiencies 
he was inexorable. 

The constraint which he felt during the few months of his apprenticeship, 
was atoned for to him by companionship with so many and various appren- 


| tices and pupils as then filled the workshop of Master Pietro. Hitherto he 


had associated only with men much older than himself, who had ascertained 
the uature and extent of their own powers, and who had reache1 the goal 
of their pilgrimage. Now, however, anew world was opened to him, a 
world often of doubt and of anxiety, but also a world of hope, ol endeavour, 
of aspiration after some still higherexcelleace. Already the youthful artists 
whispered into each other’s ears that a revolution was about to be achieved 


jin painting by the unheard-of efforts of Lionardo da Vinci, and the impe- 


tuous Buonaroti. ‘hey dared not utter these things aloud, for they were 
far from welcome to Master Pietro’sears. tie had reached the fittieth 
year amid honourable exertion, and had now long been deservedly acknow- 
iedged the most graceful and elevated of painters, and also the most skilful, 
—he now wished to rest upon his laurels undisturbed, aud to enjoy the 
fruits of his labours. 

Ever since Raphael’s first eutrance into his workshop (in the year 1500), 
Master Pietro had bestowed a larger share of atteution upon bim than upoa 
any of the other apprentices.. ‘The youth’s free, firm touch, and ever equal 
finish, insured Lis master a good profit; he, therefore, determined io employ 
him iu painting pictares on commission, instead of letting him work by the 
day. He accordingly removed bim frum the house into a separate paiuting- 
room, which he caused to be made ready for him. He likewise forgave, 
or overlooked the circumstance that in transferring his invariable and mo- 
tionless figures to the pannel, Raphael infused into them life, and often ma- 
terially improved their features, limbs, and general bearing. In this 
manner the young artist felt it jess irksome to paint from his master’s 
old designs; but ac length it was not without a sigh that he wrote the words 

-etrus de Perusia fecit, under pictures which were now more than half 
his own. 

About this time, too, the fame of Master Pietro began very sensibly to de- 
cline, though the number of orders sent to him did not decrease. But 
Raphael, who never listened to hasty or unjust judgments, did not suffer 


| himself to be disturbed by this. It was indeed trae that Master 


Pietro was growing old, that he had become inconveniently fat, that his 
feelings were blunted, and his activityiimpaired; but, on the other hand, 
a countless treasure ot the most beautiful studies and designs, to which his 
pupils bad free access, showed how high he had stood among the contem- 
poraries of his early years, how unrivalled he still was by those of his later 
lite. What Raphael most admired and chiefly studied was Perugino’s taste 
and judgment in the distribution and arrangement of his figures, which, 
when most closely crowded, were never confused, when most scattered 
never looked meagre or scanty. ; 

When Pietro evtrusted the execution ofa work to the more skilful 





a blank wall within an arch, this he filled up with Master Andvea’s arms, 
supported by two most graceful angels: he then enlivened the corueis 
of the wall, to which he gave a soft and tender tone of colour, with neatiy 
written inscriptions, setting forth in the Latina tongue the date of the paint- 
ing andthe name of the puinter, as well as that of the master by whom the 
arms were borne. All thisthe unlettered youth inquired of the canon at 
various times, without, however, telling him the purpose of his questions. 
In the same compartment of the wall wasa small and, even then, ancient 
looking picture of the Blessed Virgiu, done by Master Andrea in his ear- 
liest youth, which could not in any way be brought in asa part of the gen 
eral scheme. Raphael, therefore, surrounded it with a graceful trame, the 
lights and shadows of which were skilfuily painted, so that the picture 
looked as though it were fixed upon the wall, and stood out from it like the 
pictares of the Holy Virgin, which it was taen usual to put up in every 
room; this frame was suggested to him by the beautiful carved work in the 
palace at Urbino, which he had so often admired, and of which he had 
mede such careful drawings, He then painted the space between the 
ground and the semi-circle, coutaiuing the arms sal te little picture, 
in imitation of wooden panelling with friezes, cornices, and pilasters. It 
was usual at that time to leave openings at regular intervals, in panelling, 
which were filled by pictures in fresco, oil, or size; inimitation of this 
practice, Raphael left spaces in his painted panelling, whenever he came to 
one of Master Andrea’s paintings or sketches on the wall: but as these 
pictures did not always till the openings which were left for them, he filled 
up the vacancies by a few arabesques, or flowers, if the blank was at the top 
or at the sides, and with a bracket or a small under-picture, if jt was at the 
bottom. He worked with so much diligence, contenting himself with 
merely indicating the less important parts, that by the time when Ingegno 
was expec ed home, the whole was sufficiently fiaished to show the general 
intention and effect. ‘ 

Ob his return, Master Andrea dismounted at his little farm in the plain, | 
and sent the mules on towards the town, intending to walk the short re- | 





maining distance tohis own home, He found the farmer just about to go 

thither with eggs oud other provisions for the house, and not caring lo break 

in upon the man’s daily work for a mere trifle, he borrowed a leathern apron 

from him, filled it with the vegetables and other things, and proceeded | 
homewards. He entered the vaulted hall, and went with his load towards | 
the inner door of the house without looking round. At this moment, how- 

ever, Raphael, who had remained quiet and silent, in order to get on a little | 
farther with his work, accidentally struck one of the boards of which he had | 
himself constructed bis scaffolding, with his foot, and the heavy piece of | 
wood clattered upon the floor. Startled by the noise, Andrea turned quick- | 
ly round, and, in his amazement at the boy’s rapid work, let go the corners | 
of the apron; nor did he observe that all the eggs lay smashed upon the 
ground, and that the apples were rolling about in all directions, for he had | 
no eyes for anght save Raphael’s work. That he should have been able 
thus tocombine what was confused and accidental into one harmoni: = | 
whole, aud, moreover, to c ymplete the whole so quickly, seemed to An- 
drea like the effect of magic. The beauty and grace of the details al- | 
ores continued to afford him inexhaustible pleasure, until the very end of | 
1is life, ; 





among his scholars, he usually directed them only by word of mouth, oc- 
casioually referring them to one of his former designs, in order to keep 
them within certain limits. Among his innumerable books were the 
studies fur the celebrated entombment painted jor the nuns of Sta. Clara, 
at Florence, and those for the frescoes in the Cistercian convent in the 
same city. Performances of this kind gave Raphael frequent occasion to 
call the attention of his fellow-students to the depth, dignity, and artistic 
grace of their master’s works, and to inspire them with fresh admiration of 
his high excellence : and he at the same time kept Perugino in a favour- 
able state of mind by thus letting him feel how highly he thought of him. 
He was in this manner indirectly the cause why Master Pietro offered no 
opposition to many of the innovations which gradually reached even Peru- 
gia,—though he by no means countenauced or encouraged them. 

Raphael had worked for Perugino a long while, and in spite of his mas- 
ter’s avarice, he bad by industry and frugality amassed a small sum, when, 
in the nineteenth year of his age, he determined to leave his apprenticeship, 
and to paint on his own account. With this view he had accepted com- 
missions for three altar pieces fur various churches in the neighbouring 
town of Castello, when Bernardino Pinturicchio came to Peragio to hire a 
few assistants from Master Pietro’s workshop. The newly-elected Pope 
wished to have the most important events in the life of his uncle Pius LU. 
painted upon the walls of a hall which had been built by the latter fifty 
years belore, close beside the cathedral at Siena. Pius III., had com- 
missioned Piniuricchio tu execute this great work with the least possible 
delay. 

In his youth, Bernardino had been one of the most graceful and finished 
painters of his time. He at first imitated the manner of Niccolo Alunno 
whom however he far surpassed, especially in his picture at San Ansa, ina 
suburb of Perugia. Sabsequently, however, he forsook the less profitable 
pursuit of excellence, and adopted a slighter manner, better calculated 
to satisfy the caprices of his patrons at a cheaper and quicker rate, Al- 
though he thus greatly lessened the value of his own prodactions as works 
of art, he originated the custom of decorating palaces, and even houses of 
a less splendid kind, with fresco paintings, a style which required an en- 
tirely new set of subjects, and opened a far wider range to art than she had 
hitherto enjoyed; histury, mythology, allegory, and even landscape, now 
took their place in the domain of art by the side of religion. 

To the new class of subjects belonged the life of Aneas Sylvius Piccolo- 
mini, afterwards Pope Pius Il., which we have already mentioned. He 
belonged to anoble, but indigent family, and great care had been taken to 
cultivate his mind, and to stimulate his energies very early in life. A 
series of paintings was to set forth his youthful promise, his faithful ser. 
vices, embassies, and adventurous journeys, to show how the emperer had 
honored him with a poet’s wreath, and, somewhat later, the church with a 
cardinal’s hat, to celebrate his elevation to the Papal chair the efforts which 
he made, when in that position, to unite the whole of Christendom against 
their arch enemy, aud his canonization of several saints. For this series, 
Raphael, whose inventive genius Pinturiccho had quickly discovered, de- 
signed amongst other things, the departure of an embassy on a journey by 


sea and land, wherein he himse!f was introduced as one of the retinue 


—_ cane ’ : | seated on a horse aud looking back over his shoulder. These designs, of 

Ingegno wisely en Jeavoured, though often in vain, to conceal from the | which two very neatly finished and coloured are still extant, were all that 
boy the admiration, and ind -ed the reverence, with which Raphael’s whole | Raphael conld ‘do, as he had pledged himself, before the arrival of Pintu- 
character inspired him, But he often whispered in the ear of this man | ricchio. to Gnish the three al are} eces for the town of Castello within a 
and that, buth at Assisi and it the neighbouring towns of Foligao aud Pe- | year, and was thas prevented from acc smpanying that master to Siena, in 
rugia, that he had a pupil worth his weight in gold, who, unless he himseif | order to assist in the execution of his own designs. 


were strangely deceived, would do wonders in the art of painting. He 
succeeded in gaining for Raphael the good-will of the nuns of St. Antonio | 
at Perugia, one of whom was Cousin-german to Andrea, tu such a degree 
that, after much hesitation on account of his extreme youth, they commis- 
sioned him to paint an altar-piece. They, however, made it a condition 
that the infant Jesus was to be clothed in a little shirt, and sent one, curious 
ly embroide red with red thread, to Assisi, to serve as a model to the painter. 
This little shirt had hitherto been worn by a waxen Jesus, greatly rever- 
enced by the worthy nuns, but which was now constrained to wear a more 
homely shirt during the absence of the best one. 

I'he altar-piece was the first considerable work that Raphael had ever 
indertaken. In it the Madound was seated on a throne, surrounded by four 
Saints, among whom were St. Peter and S', Pau!, with whose antique type 





Bernardino and Raphael resolved, as they were forced to part, at any 
rate to leave Perugia on the same day, and, together, to give a parting ep- 
tertainment to the othe! ts, which, however, Bernardino insisted on 











arranging and paying for. Not far from the town, in a hollow where the 
roads branch off towards Castello and Cortona, stood a tavern more distin- 
guished for the excellence of its cook than for the beauty of its situation ; 


the latter, however, was coo! and shady, and at this early season the tur! 
beneath a group of elms was still green and fresh: on this spot, a few of 
the apprentices whom Pinturicchio had sent on betore, knocked together 
the necessary tables and benches out of whatever materials came first to 
hand, with truly artistic readiness. By the time the guests arrived the 


board was spread, and the sadness of approaching separation was gradually 
changed almost to rejoicing by the cheering influence of feasting and wine, 


= . ™ | 
In this frame of mind Master Bernardino opened his lips and spoke as fol 
lows: ‘* My heart musi surely be made of stone if, in the presence of so 
many young men, I were unmindful of the days of mine own youth. At 
your age | too was full of hope, free from care and of good cheer, as you 
are now, My endeavours to achieve something really good and worthy of 
fame were eurnest and true; bat 1 was seldom well pleased with that 
which I bad done; here and there I succeeded, but the rest looked all the 
worse by the contrast. It was not antil my name was in ail the people’s 
mouths, and that it became matter for dispute which of us deserved the 
highest praise, whether it were Pietro or whether it were not rather my- 
self, that I felt a comfortable assurance of my own merit. For, truly, it 
was no small matter to be compared at all with such a master, even though 
he does stand [as | then thought and do still think] several degrees above 
myself. There is one thing in which | may safely place myself on a level 
with him, namely the art of turning my fame to good account. Pietro, 
who had more ambition than I, never grew slack iu his effurts to excel in 
art, while I, disdaining the admiration ef posterity, adopted a slight and 
easy method whereby I earned nut only greater profit, but also greater 
popularity than by my earlier and better works; for | was now able to 
fulfil the wishes and commands of my noble patrons far more quickly than 
before, and that is, after all, what they chiefly value. Great lords have 
not often the time to examine every hair suroke in a picture, but they like 
to have their whims gratitied speedily, before they have lost their mind to 
them, or perhaps even altogether forgotten what it was they wanted. In 
this easy way I have already ¢arned so mach that I could afford any day to 

fold my arms and do nothing. Indeed | only paint now to pass away the 
time. But do not, young men, imagine that fame and fortune can now be 
gained in the like manner ; ere long there will be an ead of such a slovenly 

manner of painting, for folks are already beginning to prick up their ears 
and put on their spectacles, and | would have you to know that the time is 
coming when people will no longer be satistied with mere every-day per- 
formances.’ 

Here Raphael, who had hitherto listened attentively, interrup tedhimand 
said—‘ ‘I'he matter which you, worthy master, have just touched upon, has 
more than once been discussed amongst us; nevertheless, neither myself nor 
any of my comrades do fully comprehend it. It floats before our eyes, and 
moves our hearts to hope or to tear, according to the nature of each one 
emong us. But you who have journeyed so far, and seen so much, must 
needs be better abie to inform us minutely and aright concerning these 
things, than any other.’ 

‘There are,’ continued Bernardino, ‘ two things which threaten to give a 
fresh impulse to painting, wherewith few among us will have power to 
keep pace; least of all we old ones, who are hardened in our sius. The 
first of these is, that the works of the old sculptors are now admired even 
by those who know nothing about art. Formerly, none, save builders and 
sculptors, talked about that which is called “the antique,” whereas the paint- 
ers, from whom no one ever required anything bat saints, took little heed 
of the old broken bits of marble; but now-a-days, when [ designed to deco- 
rate a hail, or some such thing, straightway folks ask, whether I be not 
minded to paint some fable therein, with fauns, nymphs, and the like. For, 
say they, there are saints enough to be seen in the charches and convents. 
| have, indeed, noted down a few things of the kind in my books, the which 
I often bring into the side-pieces and decorations; and I have remarked, 
that great lords, and even prelates, do ofttimes look askance thereat, whilst 
I show them the chief paintings, and expound the subjects thereof. Bat [ 
have never ventured to compose a great work out of these subjects, as I feel 
that that which they most require is wanting to me. Moreover, the old 
statues have this fault, that they spoil the eyes of all those who do not them- 
selves belong to the art. Such persons have ofttimes said to me : “ But, good 
Master Bernardino, whence comes it that you modern painters give to your 
figures such thick joints, sach hollow thighs, and such crooked limbs? Why 
should not they be fair, and strong, and wholesome, like those antiques 
which we see in all parts of Rome?” Aud pray what can I answer? for, 
between Ourse!ves, the people are not so far wrong. Not long since, I was 
painting the new rooms in the Vatican and teeta for the late pope, my 
noble patron,—whatever else folks may say of him. 1 sought to satisfy the 
critics with plenty of gilding and fine landscapes, wherein I introduced 
houses made of plaster in relief, with gold upon them as thick as my hand. 
‘* How splendid !’ cried the gentlemen. ‘ How it glitters!” For the raised 
brackets and cornices shone with every ray of light. And I was well paid, 
as I ever have been when | put plenty of gilding into my wurk. Bat pre- 
sently there came others, who shrugged their shoulders and said: “ This is 
mere trifling, which dazzles the eye, but fails to satisfy the mind.” 

‘ But the greatest evil will come upon you from Florence. There dwell 

two men, one old, the other young, Lionardo and Michael Angelo. Sooner 
| or later these two men wil! bring total ruin upon us of Perugia, by their un- 
{common knowledge of the bones and muscles of the human body. They 
| assert, that no man can draw a figure aright unless he have exact knowledge 
| of all that lies beneath the skin; that a general conception of the appearan- 
ces of life will not suffice, but that it must be known in all its parts. Now, 








I have nothing to say against all this, save that | am too old and stiff to be- 
gin my art all over again, from the very beginning; but as for you, who are 
young, do you set to work, and learn all that you have time and power to 
earn. 
‘I have made good use of my time, and may now be allowed to sit down 
| at peace and look on at these things. The work I am about to begin at Sie- 
na, is not unlikely to be the last ot this kind that I shall be commissioned to 
execute. Nay, even Master Pietro, who will not yet believe a general 
change to be possible, may still be forced to bate somewhat of his high de- 
mands. He is well placed, and ought, like me, to be able to look upon the 
new turn which things are taking, without grudging or ill-will. At some 
future time, people will open their eyes, and be forced to confess that our 
heads have great expression, and that we succeeded better in sacred sub- 
jects than those who came after us. 

‘In following this system, things may in time come to such a pass, that 
many a one who can paint a beautiful trank and fine limbs, may neverthe- 
less be quite unable to find the suitable head thereto.’ 

‘Surely,’ said Raphael, ‘the first thing that all men, whether learned or 
ignorant in art, do require, or at least ought to require of a picture, is, that 
it should express its subject-matter aright. Hence it seems to me almost 
impossible that a painter should neglect the face wherein the human soal 
doth display itself in a more lively manner than in the movement and atti- 
tudes of ail the other parts of the body.’ 

‘Thou must not conceive, my Raphael,’ replied Pinturicchio, ‘ that be- 
cause things ought to be done atter a certain fashion, they therefore will 
be done accordingly. On the contrary we painters are but too apt to make 
a boast and a display of that which has cost us the greatest trouble.’ 

‘ Well then,’ said Raphael with some warmth, ‘he who cannot conceal 
his study and his labour, who cannot keep them entirely out of sight in his 
pictures, who, instead of placing before people’s eyes those things which 
he has undertaken to represent, we them rather his own laborious efforts; 
such an one may indeed fall into the error of neglecting that which is most 
important, in favour of that which is merely most difficult. But I, for my 
part, will never cease, above all things, to study the expression of the face. 
it is indeed true, that the various postures and turns of the figure have a 
certain grace and expression, the which, ofttimes, is not rightly seen in the 
pictures of our painters, because they know not how to treat the body and 
limbs, and hence they readily fall into the error of placing their figures in 
postures so strange and unnatural that they look as though they were be- 
witched. When I first went to Master Pietro, | was astonished at the va- 
riety in the attitudes of his figures, and thought that he could not be sur- 
passed in that respect ; but when 1 had grown familiar with his studies, 
desigus, and pictures, | began to consider within myself, what—if his fig- 
ures moved from their places or changed their positions, must be their next 
posture after leaving the one wherein they were depicted. This question 
| was very seldom able to answer,and at length I was forced to confess 
that they stood in their places as if by the power of magic, and must tumble 
down in all directions if they were shaken. Accordingly | resolved never 
again to paint any figure, whereof the posture did not vaturally arise from 
some preceding one, in which case, that which ought to follow can never 
be doubtful. ‘To this end I make constant use of nature; my good One 
rades there, Domenico Alfani, and the black-haired Spaniard, Giovanni, 
have stood in an easy and natural’manner as models for most of the figares in 
the picture of the marriage of our Lady which fam to paint at ( astello. It 
did not, according to the common practice, force them into aay predeter- 
mined attitude, but let them fal! spontane wusly into the kind of action or 





posture that | wanted to study. I intend in this picture to preserve the 
beautiful grouping which Master Pietro has already given to this subject, 
but I hope to give more life and freedom to each separate figure. 
‘Go on as thou hast begun, my Raphael! exclaimed Master Bernardi- 
not * methinks thou canst never swerve from the straight path which thou 


hast entered. All,or most of those who surround thee, will excel thee in 
‘ some one point ; but what will that av 1il them? give me above all an even 


measure in all things;—and thou alone wilt be all of one piece, thou alone 


wilt always achieve in ali things that which is sufficient, satisfactory, and 
' appropriate ‘ , : r 

Tbe saddle and pack-horses of the two travellers had long since arrived, 

| and stoud close at hand, impa iently pawing the soft tarf, aad tormented by 

the flies. The moment of departare could no longer be delayed. When 

| Raphael had mounted his horse, and looked back once more at the com- 

panions whom he was leaving. none were unmoved. Bernardino Pinturic- 

| chio rode silently towards Cortona with his new apprentices. None bat 
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the merest handicraftsmen had joined him, whereas, had Raphael not been 
prevented from accompanying him, the best of the workshop at Perugia 
would have followed him to Siena. On their way home to Perugia these 
last talked only of Raphael; they feit as though their guardian angel had 
left them. And when, ere long, the school of Perugino sunk into a mere 
manufacture of soulless pictures, they all clearly saw that it was Raphael 
alone, who, so long as he remained in Perugia, had given them life and in- 
spiration, and that with himtheir soul had fled. 


— ees 
ARTESIAN WELLS IN LONDON. 


During the late session of parliament, the bishop of London, while adv o- 
cating the necessity for the building of new churches in the metropolis, 
stated that its population increased at the rate of 30000 annually; an ia- 
crease that requires a proportionate multiplication of all that contributes to 
the comforts aud conveniences of life. Greater quantities of food and 
clothing will be wanted every year ; more houses, involving the extension 
of streets and thoroughfares ; and, above all, a greater supply of water, to 
quench the thirst of the additional number of throats, as well as to lay au 
ever-widening surface of dust. 1t is to be hoped that the new scheme for 
the erection and working of public fountains will be continued and extended 
until London may be as usefully embellished with jets d’eau as continental 
cities, of which they are generally considered the chief ornament. The 
initiative, as is pretty well known, has been taken by the formation of two 
fountains, with large basins, in Trafalgar Square; the water for which, 
instead of being supplied from any of ihe numerous companies, was ob- 
tained by boring, or the formation of Artesian wells. 

In June last, Mr. Faraday delivered a lecture at the Royal Institution on 
the subject of these wells, in which he explained and illustrated the prac- 
tical details of the boring, and showed that the London public must look to 
the accumulations of water underlying the London clay for their chief supply 
of the pure element, for drinking and other domestic uses. In inquiring 
into the geological relations of the waters lying deeply below the surface, 
he described the soil upon which London is situated as particularly favour- 
able to the realisation of this means of raising water. It is composed, in 
going from above downwards, of a layer of gravel of moderate thickness ; 
then an enormous bed of plastic clay, known in geology, under the name of 
London clay; beneath which lie calcareous marls, gravel, sand, and free- 
stone, succeeded by massive strata of chalk ; the whole thickness, from the 
surface to the chalk, varying from 200 to 300 feet. It was further explained 
that, wherever the sand and chalk crop out, or rise to the surface, they 
must absorb the water which falls in those parts. This water percolates 
downwards underneath the clay, and, finding no mode of escape, accumu- 
lates in the fissures of the chalk, ready to rush upwards through any open- 


striking, ascends, and mingling with the descending column, flows out with 
it through the escape-tube. The lecturer stated, in conclusion, that, from 
the result of his experiments, it was probable that the principle might, in 
certain cases, be economically applied to practical purposes. 


Swinntlary. 

Tux Penny Postace.—The annual returns, just published, show that 
the progress of penny postage, during the year 1845, was much greater 
than at any former period. ‘The number ot letiers delivered in the United 
Kingdom was 271 1-2 millions, being an increase of nearly thirty millions 
on the year 1344, The gross revenue for the year was 1,901,580/., being 
an increase ol nearly 200,000/. on 1844, and nearly four-fifths of the amount 
under the old system. The net revenue, notwithstanding that more than 
100,0002. was paid to the railway companies, for work done in former years, 
was 775,986/,, being an increase of 56,000). on 1844; while the London dis- 
trict (old twopenny) pust letiers have increased to such an extent, that the 
revenue derived irom them must far exceed that which was obtained from 
the same class of letters before the reduction of the rates. In January of 
the present year, the number of letters delivered in the United Kingdom 
was at the rate of 303 millions per annum; or, excluding the franks, four 
times the number under the old system, The money-orders, since 1839, 
have increased about thirty fold. 

Tue Sugar Trape.—During the recent influx of shipping at the several 
dock establishments of the port of London, a large number of the vessels 
consisted of East Indiamen, and also ships from the Mauritius, and the quan- 
tities of sugar [in bags] brought to and housed in the docks, out of the ves- 
sels alluded to, have been very extensive. Since the commencement of 
the month of April, there have been landed and warehoused between 60,000 
and 70,000 bags of sugar, of the finer description and best quality. 

Rumovrep Visir or tdE Kina aND QUEEN or THE FRENCH.—A report 
was prevalent in the courtly circles in the beginning of the week, that the 
King and Queer of the French, aitended by some of the junior branches of 
the royal family, are to pay a visit to the Queen early in July, and that two 
drawing-rooms are to be held at St. James’s, and two grand balls given io 
honour of the event. It is added, that Louis Philippe hopes to induce our 
Queen and Prince Albert to return with him to France. ‘The preparations 
for their visit have not been abandoned ; and the King has commanded that 
ho expense shall be spared. 


Marshal Bugeaud will shortly return to France, having resigned the post 
of Governor-General of Algeria, The Duke d’Aumale is to succeed him. 

PLATE FOR THE Emperor or Russ1a.—Messrs Hunt and Roskell, the 
eminent silversmiths of Bond-Street, have just completed a series of orna- 
mental banquetting plate for the Russian Court, the extreme beauty of 








ing which may present itself. 

The property of water tu seek a level when it has descended between 
strata concave upwards, or between inclined beds of stratified rock, natu- 
rally accounts for the success of the Artesian operation. If two basins be 
supposed different strata, placed one within another, a little distance apart, | 
an water be red between, and a small hole be made in the bottom of 
the inner basin, the water will rise in a jet a very considerable height, and 
exemplify the nature of these springs, and multiplying the basins would 
afford an idea of those different springs found at varying depths, and of | 
equally varying qualities. If, instead of the concave form, the plane of the 
strata be supposed to dip, the water, seeking the lowest point, and pressed 
by that which is nearer the surface, would equally rise, and form the 
Artesian well or spring, if the strata were perforated at their lower level.* 

The general mode ot constructing an Artesian well is by first digging 
and bricking round to a certain depth, dependent on the nature of the soil, 
as in an ordinary well; from the bottom of this the boring into the lower 
strata of sand and chalk is commenced. In order to prevent the flow of 
any water into the opening, except that from these particular strata, the 
bore is lined with iron tubes, which completely shut out all percolations 
except that from the main source. Two borings were sunk for the works 
in Trafalgar Square—one of which is in front of the National Gallery, the 
other in Orange Street, immediately in the rear, both being connected by a 
tunnel formed of brick laid in cement, 6 feet in diameter and 330 feet in 
length. The boring for the deepest well penetrated to a depth of 395 feet, 
a portion of which, passing into the chalk 135 feet, is not lined with 
tubes.t 

A contract was next made with Messrs Eaton and Amos, who furnished 
the plans and constructed the works—engine-house, tanks, and cisterns in 
Orange Street—by which they agreed to work the engines for ten hours 


which, no less than the extravagant costliness, excite the admiration and 
surprise of the numerous visitors who inspect it. It consists of several 
large candelabra with vine branches, supported by triple vine stems, rising 
out ofa rock, which forms the base, and upon which is a group of dogs 
worrying a stag. 

M. Scribe is about to undertake a journey to Italy; on this, of course, 
will be built a thousand speculations of interviews with Rossimi, and ten 
thousand rumours of a new opera, &c. 


A new play, in which Macready sustained the principal part, called ‘ The 
King of the Commons,’ was produced at the Princess’s Theatre, London, 
last week, with success. ‘The author is a clergyman, the Rev. James White. 
It is founded on an incident in the life of the poet-soldier, James the fifth of 
Scotland. 


The dramatic gossip of France mentions the deaths of two of the ancient 
celebrities of the stage in that country. Mdme. Chagot- Dufay, better known 
as Mdlle. Emilie Contat, has died at Nogent-sur-Vernisson, at the age of 
seventy-seven years; and Lafont, the great actur, who was by some thought 





to rival Talma himself, has ended his days at Bordeaux, where he had been 
for some years residing. 


The prospects of the new harvest are most encouraging. 

The British Association forthe advancement of science will meet at 
Southampton on the 10th of September next. 

The King of Prussia has determined upon the erection of a splendid cathe- 
dral in the heart cf Berlin. 


The Order of the Thistle, worn by the late Ear) of Errol, is to be confered 
upon the Duke of Argyle. 





every day, supplying 100 gallons of water per minute to the Barracks, Na- 
tional Gallery, Office of Woods and Forests, Admiralty, Horse Guards, 
Treasury, Scotland Yard Offices, Whitehall Yard Offices, India Board, 
Downing Street, and Houses of Parliament, in addition to 500 gallons per 
minute to the fountains in the square, for the sum of £500 per annum; 
being just half the sum previously paid to the water companies who supplied 
those departments. The whole expense for sinking the wells, erecting the 
engine-house, laying down the mains and the pipes to the fountains, was 
not quite £9000 The water of the fountains is constantly running the 
same round of duty, being pumped out as fast as it returns froin the basins; 
the supply of 100 gallons per minute is obtained from the deepest well, 
which, at the end of the ten hours, is not lowered more than five feet under 
the rest level. With a little more power in the machinery, the contractors 
are satisfied that the supply might be increased to five times the present 
quantity. 

Not only bas an important economical advantage been gained, but the 

uality of the water is far superior to that supplied for the consumption of 
the inhabitants generally. The presence of an alkali is shown, by ils tarn- 
ing red cabbage-water blue; a reaction due to the carbonate of soda, of 
which it contains a notable quantity, from 16 to 24 per cent. of the total pro- 
portion of saline matter held in suspension. Mr, Faraday found 415 grains 
of solid matter, among which was a small portion of lime, on evaporating a 

allon of the water. The excess of soda renders it extremely soft, and par- 
ticularly useful for domestic purposes. Itis at the same time very agree- 
able to the taste. This success, and the certitade which the known nata- 
ral constitution of the soil affords for procuring the same quantity of water, 
and ip as great abundance as may be desired, in all quarters of the capital, 
has given rise to the idea of carrying out the practice either by new inde- 
pendent companies, or by concurrence with those already existing, wher- 
ever a sufficient number of consumers may be found willing to contribate 
to the expense. 

Professor Faraday stated that the water rent of 2000 houses would suffice 
for the practical carrying out of the plan, inclusive of the ornamental addi- 
tion, already a)luded to, of a public fountain. In Berkeley Square a well 
has been sunk, from which water is litted by a hand-pump, for the use of 
the inhabitants of that fashionable locality ; but it was shown that an outlay 
of 35007 in the necessary machinery, &c., would have produced a supply 
of water for 350/. annually, which now costs 700/. without a fountain, that 
might have been embraced in the other scheme. 

onsidering the rapid spread of London, and the eagerness with which 
new business enterprises are seized upon, it is not improbable that Artesiau 
welis may become common, and thus give to the metropolis what its inhab- 
itants so much require—pure water. The idea is not altogether new, for 
it appears that ‘‘ an endeavour was made in 1834-5 to form a * Metropolis 
Pure Soft Spring Water Company,’ to supply the existing companies with 
their requisite quantities by Artesian wells of great magnitude; which 
failed rather through defects in the provisional committee, than through any 
demonstrated impraciicability in their views, which had been entertained 
ten years previously, and formed the subject of an unsuccessfal company in 
1825." A remarkable objection has been made to these undertakings, 
which can only be explained by the prevailing ignorance of the principles 
of their action. It was said that they would soon drain the wells sunk in 
the London clay, which can only give back the water gained from the 
surlace; while the Artesian wells derive their supplies from the chalk, 
where there is not the slightest communication with the clay. Such was 
the prejadice ia this particular, that a formal complaint was instituted 
against the new well of Trafalgar Square while in cours: of boring, as hav- 


The English language, by an order in council, is now made the official 
language of the Mauritius. 

The most influential bankers and merchants in the city of London have, 
irrespective of politics, petitioned the Lords to pass the Corn Bill. 

‘There is a magazine of Indian mea! corn at present stored in Limerick 
sufficient to supply the market for 12 months to come. 

The London Record states that, for the establishment of a colonial bishop- 
ric, some individual has forwarded to the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
enormous sum of forty thousand pounds. 

Earl Delawarr, having declared his intention to oppose the second reading 
of the Corn Bill in the House of Lords, has resigned the situation of Lord 
Chamberlain of the Queen’s Household. 

Prince Waldemar of Prussia, who nobly fought by the side of Lord Har- 
dinge, ia India, returns to Europe with the French Ambassador to China, 


M. Lagrené, who offered his Royal Highness a passage on board the steam- 
er L’ Archimede. 


A letter from Tunis staies that on the 28th ultimo the Bey sent off an am- 
bassador with presents for Queen Victoria. They consist of eight horses, 
three richly ornamented saddles, two ostriches, ana two female Moorish 
dresses, 

Royat OrnpnaNce Corps.—The whole of the troops in Woolwich have 
mounted the new patent military cap, known as “Prince Albert’s,” as 
well as the mounted plumes, which, together, have a very unique and neat 
appearance. The old ones have been condemned, and ordered to be re- 
turned into the military stores as unfit for further service. The Royal 
Marines have also adopted the same cap, but, instead of a plume, have 
the “tuft,” or bali, which will be found a great acquisition, especially on 
board ship or on ioreign serviee, where their peculiar lightness over those 
of the old description will not rencer the soldicrs in hot climates liable to 
brain fever, and other disorde rs fatal to ovr troops on foreign stations. It 
is rumored that a cap of a similar descrip ion will be introduced into the 
cavalry regiments instead of the great ugly bear-skin caps at present worn 
by them. 

Last week. a solicitor procured the adjournment of a case in which he 
was interested in the Bankrupicy Court, by sending the grounds of his non- 
appearance by the electric telegraph from Southampton to London, 

A statistical return, lately published at Vienna, gives the total population 
of the Ausirian monarchy at 37,491,120. Of this, Hungary has 12,237,- 
717; Bohemia, 4,249,669; the Kingdom of Venice, 2,219,938; and Lom- 
bardy, 2,588 ,426. 

Joseph Ady, an old Quaker, who makes a living by sending letters to 
persons in various parts of the country, telling them that, on payment to 
him of twenty shillings, he will send them information to their advantage, 
is in custody on a charge of obtaining money, in this way, under false pre- 
tences. 

There is a cargo of wheat now lying in Goole, near Hull, containing 977 
quarters, brought from Ibralla, in Wallachia, weight 60lbs. per bushel, 
cost price free on board at the above named place, 9s. per quarter; freight 
to Goole, 8s. 6d, per quarler—total! cost per quarter, 17s. 6d. 

Tue Escare or Prince Lovis Buonaparts.—On Monday last the 
Prince succeeded in effecting his escape trom the fortress of Ham, after a 
close imprisonment ol some years, Having assumed the disguise of a work- 
man, he contrived to elude the vigilance of the sentries : to regain his free. 
doom without molestation from the battalion of injantry that formed the 





ing drained the neighbouring wells, even before it had yielded a single drop 
of water. 

Alter his able exposition, Mr Faraday exhibited a simple apparatus, de- 
signed to demonstrate a new property of the fluid vein. It is well known 
that water, in escaping from an orifice of any form, does not long retain 
that form, but varies with more or less of irregularity: this is called the 
contraction of the vein. It vccurred to the inventor of the apparatus that 
this contraction would be accompanied by a dimination of volume, which 
would consequently determine, in a close vessel, a dimination of pressure 
sufficient to cause a smaller colamu of water to rise from below, under the 
ordinary pressure of the atmosphere. To effect this, water is made to de- 
scend in a tube opeving into a glazed box, in communication, by means of 
another tabe, with a reservoir of water below. As soon asthe valve which 
prevents the descent of the water is opened, the stream rushes into the box, 
Contracts, produces a certain vacuum, when it is immediately seen that the 
water from below, which was coloured, to render the experiment more 








* Encyclopedia Metropolitan, vol. xxv. p- 1183. Jia 
t The well sunk three years since at Grenelle, near Paris, is 1800 


oom depth, and throws up 150,000 gallons of water every twenty-four 
rs. 





} Journal, Statistical Society, vol. viii. p. 159. 











garrison of the castle ; and to arrive safely in London, where, we believe 
he is at this moment. It well-known that for some time past Prince Louis 
has earnestly desired once more to see his aged father whose precarious 
state of health leaves little hope that his life will be much further prolonged 
For this purpose he memorialised the King of the French for his tempora- 
ry liberation on parole ; offering his word of honour as security for his re- 
| taru to the chateau of Ham as soon as bis filial attentions should cease to be 
| required. ‘The prayer of this memorial was refused ; acd no other course, 
| therefore, remained to the Prince than the one he has just accomplished 

with such singular good fortune, His object now, as we hear, is to obtain 
passporis without delay, in order that he may at once hasten to share the 
| retreat of his father at Florence. 





—— 


Dowsine Srreet, May 21.—The Qneen has been pleased to appoint 
Bt.-Maj. T. F. Tait, of the East India Company’s 2nd European Regt, to 
be a Companion of the Most Hun. Military Order of the Bath. ; 

THE ARMY. 

War. office, May 19.—4th Drag Grds. Lt G T Jacob to be Capi, by pur, 
v Archer, who ret; Cor E H Lane to be Lt, by pur, v Jacob; A M Ro. 
bertson, Gent, to be Cor, by pur, v Nicholls, prum; J Collingwood, Gent, 
w be Cor, by pur, vy Lane.—7th. B C R Gardiner, Gent, to be Vet Surg. 





—ae 


—4th Lt Drags. H_ Mallet, Gent, to be Cor, by pur, v Molyneux, app 
Adjt.—10ih. Srjt-Mjr J Fenn to be Regtml Qrtrmr, v J C M’Cilallen, who 
ret upon hf-pay.—13th. Lt WR O Gore to be Capt, by pur, v Bateson, 
who ret; Cor J J Lioyd to be Lt, by pur, v Gore; T RC Dimsdale, Gent, 
to be Cor, by pur, v Lloyd.—15th. Lt H Trower, fm 32nd Ft, to be Lt, v 
Souter, who exch.—Ist or Gren Ft Grds. To be Lts and Capts, by pur: 
Ens and Lt H E Moutresor, v Glynn, who ret; Ens and Lt his Serene High- 
ness Prince William Augustus Edward of Saxe Weimar, v Balfour, who ret. 
To be Ens and Lts, by pur: the Hon E M GS Wortley, v Montresor ; 
W S Morant, Gent, v his Serene Highness Prince Edward of Saxe Wei- 
mae.—6th Regt of Ft. Staff-Surg of the 2nd Class P Robertson, MD, to be 
Surg; Asst-SurgJ W Mostyn, MD, fm the Staff, to be Asst-Surg.—12th. 
V F i Fogerty, Gent, to be Ens, without pur, v Barry, whose app has been 
ade. bOed, Mir A Richardson, from ht-pay Unatt, to be Mjr, v J Enoch, 
who exch; Capt F Granville to be Mjr, by pur, v Richardson, who ret; Lt 
T P Rickford to be Capt, by pur, v Granville; 2nd Lt the Hon W M 
Plunkett to be Ist Lt, by pur, v Rickford; J C Brady, Gent, to be 2nd Lt, 
by pur, v Plunkett.—25th. Capt H M St \ incent | ose, fin hf-pay Unatt, 
to be Capt, v R Jenkins, who exch, receiving the difference; Lt S M Gil- 
dea to be Capt, by pur, v Rose, whe ret; Ens C F Browne to be Lt, by 
pur, v Gildea; W G Turner, Gent to be Ens, by pur, v Browne.—26th. 
Eus J G Mountain to be Lt, by pur, v Rhys, who ret: W R Bell, Gent, to 
be Ens, by pur, v Mountain.—32nd. Lt R Souter, fm 15th Lt Drags, to be 
Lt, v Trower, who exch.—34th. Ens Sir GH 8 Douglas, Bart, to be Lt, 
by pur, v Brisbane, who ret; E Probyn, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Sir G 
H S Douglas, Bart.—47th. Capt W O'Grady Haly to be Mjr, by pur, v 
Warburion, who ret; Lt W D P Patton to be Capt, by pur, v Haly j Ens 
J Birney to be Lt, by pur, v Patton; N G Philips, G ent, to be Ens, by pur 
v Birney.—56th. Ens J P Woolcock to be Lt, without pur, v Hare, app 
Adjt; R M Eden, Gent, to be Ens, vy Woolcock; Lt E F Hare to be Adjt, 
v Waddell, prom.—69th. Bvt-Lt-Col Sir E Brackenbary, fin bf-pay Unatt, 
to be Mjr, v Brooke, prom; Capt Sir E S Thomas, Bart, to be Mjr, by pur, 
v Sir E Brackenbury, who ret; Lt A Magnay to be Capt, by pur, v Sir E 
S Thomas; Ens F W Bennett to be Lt, by pur, v Magnay ; C D Cameron, 
Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Bennett.—-Rifle Brig. Srjt-Mjr P MacDonald 
to be Qrtrmr, v E Flattery, who ret upon hf-pay.—2ud West India Regt. 
Lt J Miller to be Capt, without pur, v Bartley, p Ao Ens RC D Bruce to 
be Lt, v Miller; A J Campbell, Gent, to be Ens, v Brace. 

Brevet—Mjr A Richardson, of the 23rd Ft, to ba Lt Col in the Army ; 
Capt H M St Vincent Rose, of the 25th Ft, to be Mjr in the Army. 

War-Ofice, May 22.—Ist Drag Grds. Mjr J S Smith, fin the 5th Ft, to 
be Mjr, v Schonswar, who exch.—2nd. Stafl-Surg of the 2nd Class A G 
Home, MD, to be Surg, v W Steele, who ret onht-pay.—Ist Regt of Ft. P 
E Quin, Gent, to be Ens, without pur, v Mowbray, app to the 29th Ft.— 
5th. Mjr J $8 Schonswar, fm the 1st Drag Grds, to be Mjr, v Smith, who 
exch,—9th. Asst-Surg C F Stephenson, MD, fm the 39th Ft, to be Asst- 
Surg, v Gahan, died of his wounds.—22uad. Ens J Baldwin to be Lt, dy pur, 
v Blake, app to the 10th Lt Drags; T Young, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v 
Baldwin.—26th. Capt W S Nicholson, fm the 96th Ft, to be Capt v Gregg, 
who exch.—29th. Ens F Kueebone to be Lt, without pur, v MacDonnell, 
app Adjt; Ens AR Mowbray, fm the Ist Ft, to be Eas, v Mitchell, died of 
his wounds; Ens E H C Pery, from the 66th Ft, to be Ens, v Kneebune; 
Lt © E MacDonuell to be Adjt, v Jones, died of his wounds.—42ad. Capt J 
H Daniel, fm the 49th Ft, to be Capt, v Grant, who exch.—49th. Capt J 
Grant, fm the 42nd F't, to be Capt, v Daniell, who exch.—53rd. Ens W R 
Faller, fm the 59th Ft, to be Ens, v Gleve, whose app has been can.—59th. 
W T Little, Gent, to be Eas, without pur, v Fuller, app to the 53rd Ft.— 
60th. 2nd Lt J T Eastace to be Ist Lt, without pur, v Fraser, dec; R Freer, 
Gent, to be 2ud Lt, v Eustace.—66th. E H C Pery, Gent, to be Ens, by 
par, v Herrick, prom in the Sth Ft; F Wainwright, Gent, to be Ens, with- 
out pur, v Pery, app to the 29th Ft. 

71st. LtB Blennerhbasseti to be Capt, by pur, v Cuming, who ret; Ens 
FC Clerke to be Lt, by pur, v Blennerhassett; R C W Stuart, Gent, to be 
Ens, by pur, v Clerke.—77ih. M F Manifold, Gent, to be Asst-Surg, vice 
Prendergast, prom on the Staff.—83rd.—Ens and Adjt W Nott to have the 
rank of Lieut; Ecs TS Lane to be Lieut, by pur, v Sir R Gethin, Bart, 
who ret; WJ Nunn, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Lane.—85th. Captain J 
Tennant to be Mjr, by pur, v Power, prom; Lieut R L Day to be Capt, by 
pur, v Tennant; Ens R H Walters @ be Lt, by pur, v Day ; Joho FitzGer- 
ald Studdart, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Walters.—95:h. Capt P Campbell, 
from halt pay in the 48th Regt, to be Capt, v Raines, prom; Lt H J Baines 
to be Capt, by pur, v Campbell, who ret; Ens GC Vialis to be Lieut, by 
pur, vy Baines: H Armstrong, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, vice Vialls.—96th. 
Capt E R Gregg, from the 26th Foot, to be Capt, v Nicholson, who exch,— 
Rifle Brig. Lieut F R Elringtonto be Capt, by pur, v Mellish, who ret; 
2nd Lt R H Baitd to be Ist Lt, by pur, v Elrington; W P Heathcote, Gent, 
to be 2nd Lt, by pur, v Baird. 

Hospital Staff.—Asst Surg J 8 Prendergast, MD, from the 77th Ft, to be 
Staff Surg of 2nd Class, v Home, app tothe 2nd Drag Grds; RS Peale, Gt, 
to be Asst Surg, to the Forces, v Baillie. 

Unattached.—Major M Power, Irom the S5th Foot, to be Lieut Col, by 
ur. 
" Brevet.—Bvt Major P Campbell of 95th Ft, to be Lient Col in the Army, 
To be Majors in the Army : Capt W F Williams, of the RI Artil; Capt J 
F A Symonds, of the Ry! Engineers; Capt HG Ross, of the Ryl Artillery ; 
Capt C Dickson, of the Ry] Artil, Capt the Hon R C H Spencer, of the Ryl 
Artil; Capt P Campbell, of the 95th Ft. 
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PARK THEATRE. 
Monday—3d night of Mr. Marble’s Engagement Mr. Marble will appear every Even 
ing this week. 
Mrs. Hunt is engaged for a few nights, and will shortly make her appearance. 
\ ANTED.—AN ENGLISH LITERARY GENTLEMAN wishes to board and 
lodge with some respectable Farmer, Terms must be very low. He hes no ob- 
jection to reside in any part of the State or Canada. If his host had sons, the advertiser 
would be willing to devote, in compensation for his board, &c., two or three hours in the 





day to their instruction in Polite Literature and the Physical Sciences, including the 
Elemenis of Agricultural Chemistry. Address L. D. care of Mr. Griffin, 30 Broadway, 
New York. —— - _Je 20 1 18 
WIDOW LADY, residing in Brooklyn, wishes to give her attention in one or two 
+% families, to instruct in Reading, Writing, Grammar and Arithmetic—or to attend to 
the lessons left by the masters. ‘Terms moderate and adapted to the ages of the pupils. 
The utmost attention will be paid to the morals, manners and principles of those en- 
irusted to her care. Refer to the Albion Office, or at 374 Front street, Brooklyn. j6 6t 


ENGLAND.— GEORGE HOTEL, DALE STEET, LIVERPOOL.—J. C. CAS 
4 TLE, the Proprietor of the above Family and Commercial Hoiel, would respect= 
tully cali the attention of those ladies and gentlemen who are travelling to Europe, to the 


accommodation which his house affords; and particularly to the following letter which 
he bas receivedfrom Mr. Thomas Rawlings, favourably known as the editor of the Old 
Countrymar and Emigrant’s Fricnd. New York. 


LIVERPOOL, 30th May, 1846. 


LIVERPOOL, May 26th, 1846. 
My Dear Str—If my testimony, to the excellent management of your Hotel, can be of 


service, you are at perfect liberty to make what use you please of the following. The 
hotel is perfect in all its arrangements. The bedrooms are handsomely furnished and ot 
good dimensions. he coffee rooms, private sitting rooms, and restaurant, are so com- 
plete in their several departments that no inconveniences arise from either. The Hot, 
Cold and Shower Baths, which are adjacent to the bedrooms, together with the fact that 
your hotel is situated close to the Exchange, and within three minutes’ walk of the Cus- 
iom House and Docks, make itone of the most desirable for American travellers that can 


possibly be selected. I remain, Dear Sir, Yours truly, 
je 208m THOMAS RAWLINGS. 
IANU-FORTE INSTRUC TION.—MISS GALE is prepared to receivea select class 
of Young Ladies, for instruction in the delightful accomplishment of a PIANIST, at 
her Residence, 09 Lydius-Street Albany ; 
Miss G. has had the advantage of the first European Musical Professors, in her edu- 
cation. An early application is requested, as the number will be limited. 
March, 1846. 24 LANs 
Retriss AND sOK'TH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 tons 
and 440 horse power each. 
=Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 
Liberia, 









Capt. tee 

-. Captain Hewitt 
Caledonia, . .- Captain E, G. Lott. 
Acadia, «. Captain W. Harrison. 
CaMbria,..ceccecesssccersccceseccvecsecssseseseccescces Capt. C. H. £. Judkins. 

Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax as follows. 

FROM BOSTON FROM LIVERPOOL 

Britannia on the Ist June, 1346, Britannia on the 4th May, 1946. 

Hibernia on the 16th June, ‘ Hibernia on the 19th May, “ 

Caledonia on the Ist July, “ Caledonia on the 4th June, “ 

Passage money. 

From Boston to Liverpool, $120. 

From Boston to Halifax, $20, 

These ships ne | experienced Surgeons. 

No berth secured until paid for. 

Notreight except specie received on days of Sailing. 

For freight or passage, or any other information, apply te— 

D. BRIGHAM. Jn. Agen, ait HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wall-steeet- 


Britannia, .. 


Steam BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The “a me 9 
Ship Co.’s steam ships, the ‘*‘ GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse power, 











B. R. Mathews Esq., Commander; the “ GREAT BRITAIN,” pe rome Lot horse 
power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas follows:— 
GREAT WESTERN. — 

From Liverpool. From New York. — 
Dis us ctacntsessvcocceniace 11th April | Thursday... = 3 ay 
Se intncchitakdexesarasctscces 30th May | Thersday. sees a h une 
Saturday... eseeeeeee 25th July | Thursday. oese ~ Au 
CED cucvetsccccovcscesecessces 12th Sept | Thursday ..++++ereeererseeeeeeeeeees 8th Oc 
GOtRIGNG oc cccccocccccccccccsce seves Sist Oct | Thursday ..++cecesssereeeererereneee 26th Now 

GREAT BRITAIN. | > 

From Liverpool. _ From New York. P 
Saturday ..cs.csccersccssesecccecees Oth May | Saturday.«--+-+++eeserseeseeeeeerens th June 
TPOOSGRT cc cccccccccccses cece ceocee 7th July Saturday ang éeetennensdseegbeenssonenl Ist 
WIGRNOEEED ccascncsce « cecvesesoss 26th Aug | Tuesday 22nd Sep 
TUS BY ccccscccccsece sscccsscces sith Oct | T uesday 17th Nov 





e 7 GREAT WESTERN,” $10, and $5 Steward’s fees. 

Fae or GREAT BRITAIN,” according to the size and position of the State 
Rooms, plans of which may be seen at any of the ee York 

For freight or passage, or other information, mrt in New York to 























CHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-street. 
New York, 27th February, 1846 mild cf 
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Ruatpevial Parliament. 
THE CORN BILL. 
: House of Lords, May 25. 

Lord STANLEY then rose and addressed the house as follows :—I can 
assure your lordships that it ie with the most unfeigned distrust of my own 

wers, that I venture to submit myself to your lordships’ indulgence while 

enter into a defence of that system and that law which has been designa- 
ted by a noble earl on the other side of the house as absurd. However 
much and however painfully I may feel the inequality of the contest ia point 
of ability, { cannot admit that the weight of authority is in favour of those 
who propose the abolition of the corn laws. (Hear, hear.) My lords, I will 
not appeal—it would be invidious to do so—to the authority and opinions of 
noble lords on either side of the house. I will not cite the opinions they 
may have formed or the expressions they may have made use of ; but, my 
lords, [ will veuture to appoal from the authority of the living to the autho- 
rity of the dead (hear, hear)—I will venture to appeal from the authority of 
the statesmen of the present day, to all tae great names among those who 
have been the most liberal commercial Ministers of England in times not 
long gone past; will appeal to the authority of Chatham, to the authority 
of Mr. Pitt, to the authority of Mr. Huskisson ; and, my lords, while | men- 
tion their names, | will refer to those of others wiose eloquence still rings 
in our ears—and would vo God their wisdom and prudence were still di- 
recting our councils,—trasting [ shall be forgiven by my noble friends who 
now oveupy seats in this house, if | refer to those who first cast imperisha- 
ble lustre on the names of Liverpool, of Canning, and of Grey. (Great cheer- 
ing.) Bat, 1 can appeal not only to statesmen of almost the present day; | 





can appeal against ine statesmen of the present year (cheers),—to the au- 
thority of all those who have swayed the destinies of this country ever since 
it took a promiuent place among the nations of the world. As early as the 
time of Edward LV. 1 recollect a memorable preamble, one which might 
almost be applied to a statute of the present day: il recites, if I remember | 
the words,—‘ That whereas the labourers and occupiers in hasbandry’—not 
the great owners of land, observe, not the great proprietors,—but ‘ the la- 
bourers and occupiers in husbandry be daily grievously endamaged by the 
bringing in from toreign countries of corn into this realin when the price of 
coru withia this realm is low,’ and the statute with that reciial goes on to 
prohibit the importation of cora when the price here was 63. 5d. per quar- 
ter. ‘The same principle has guided the Legislature of this country trom | 
that day to the present, varied according to the circumstances of the coun- 
try, varied according to the exigencies ol the times, varied according to the 
state of husbaudry, and the state uf our relatioas with loreiga powers. But 
through all, without an exception. there has beeu maintained this priuciple, 
and in order to secure the independency ot this country of foreign supplies 
for the food of its own people, it was the policy and wisdom of this great | 
country to give encouragement and protection to the cultivation of its own | 
soil. (Hear, bear.) But 1 will not be satisfied with appealing to home au- | 
thorities; there is not one nation in the world of any eminence that has | 
ventured up to this hour upon the bold and rash experimeut upon which 
your lordships are invited to enter, of leaving the provision of the food of its | 
people uureswained by legislation, unprotected by fiscal regulation, and 

subject to mere chaoce, or worse’than tuat— to chance controllavle and con- 
trolied by the caprice, the enmity, or the inability to supply, of foreign 
countries. (Cheers ) I will go through the principal nations of the earth. 
France and Holiand have born not only a system of protection, but both 
have a sliding scale, aud France bas a sliding scale infiuitely more compli- 
cated aad swiogeut than our own. Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
the Germanic Cuntederation, Prussia, Portugal, Spain, and the Roman states, | 
Austria, Greece, Turkey, Egypt, and ihe United States of America. Have | 
I gove turough all the priacipal nations of the world ? (Hear, hear.) Not | 
one of all these countries hus ventured to leave its agriculture unprotected, | 
or to ullow the provision of the ivud of its people to be dependent on for. | 
eigners. Aud whoa I see all this, not on!y can | not admit that the weight 
of authority is with the Oppoaents of the measure, but 1 venture to doubt | 
the truth #f that which has been put forward asan indisputable axiom—that | 
the prima facie inference is in favour of unrestricted importa ions dis. 
pute that which has been held to be au indisputable axiom; I cuutend that | 
the inference, the prima facie iuterence, is, that all statesmen of former | 
times aud countries were not wholly destitue of poitical wisdom and po- | 
litical sagacity. (Cheers.) 1 Cannot believe that not a single beam enlight- | 
ened and di pelled the aniversal darkness, till that which flashed simulta- | 
neousiy aud with such wondertul and marvellous power of conversion upon | 
the statesmen of the present age, in the mouth uf November last, (Great | 
cheering.) Lhope imeed not assure your lordships, aad { am quite confi.- | 
dent I need pot assure the noble aud gallant duke near me (tne Dake of } 
Wellington), that however deeply L may depiore the course he has pursued | 
as a Muister of the Crown, no words shall ta!! trom me in the course of the | 
observations i shall have to otfer in the slightest degree inconsistent with 
the deep personal respect l entertain both ot his public and private charac- 
ter. Nor, my lords, wili | presuaie tc doubt the sincerity ol the conviction 
of my right hon. triend at tue head of Her Majesty’s Goverument, that this 
measure was called lor by a great exigency, A man of far less Sagacity 
ead experience than my right uon. friead could not long have failed to fore 

see thut the inevitable Cousequence ot this measure must be the dislocation 
and disruption of ail those party ties wiihout which, in my humble judg- 
ment, the allairs of this great Country can never be steadily Carried on; he 
must have ftureseen the snock it would give to public confidence in public 











meu, to the contideace of Coustituenis in their representatives, to the confi- 
dence of the country in the House of Commons, aud, forgive me for say ing 
so, in your lurdships’ bouse also, if you should unhappily imitate the too 
facile conversion of that house. [ thiak my right hon. triend fatally and un- 
happily mistook that emergeucy, that he mistovk the public judgment, that 
he mistuok the urgeacy of the position in which he was placed. [ think he 
committed the error the most fatal a statesman can cummil,—I think he took 
the brawling torreut of agitation fur the still, deep current of pulic opinion. 
(Loud cheers.) Audit will not be the least unhappy consequence of this 
unlappy measure that the country and the world will believe,—trualy cr 
falsely, justly or unjustly, | will uotsay,—thata triumph has been gained 
by an organized aud interested association over the Minister of the Crown 
(cheers), and that a still muce fatal triumpb has been gained by the Minis- 
ter of the Crown, acting under the influence of that assuciation, over his 
political supporters and te independence ot Parliament. (Loud cheering.) 
With these observations | disiniss all that is personal with regard to this 
question. 1 will not quote a single page of Hansard (hear, hear); 1 will 
nut go back to one previous opinivn or ute previousspeech ; I do not desire 
to appeal to your lurdships’ passiuns, but iv yourreasun; Ido not desire to 
aggravate the feelings of mortification, perhaps | might use the stronger 
word, wita which you must regard those who have been, | think, at least 
misled; 1 wish to omit all personal considerations; if, indeed, | were to 
enter into the question of consisteucy, | think 1 should have to direct my 
observations with tolerable impartiality to both sides of the house [ Hear, 
hear.) | take leave, with great respect, to remind uoble lords opposite that, 
up to 1841, there was little or no difference of opinion among them as to 
the necessity of maintaining the then existing corn iaws. And though since 
that period there has beeu a difference between the two sides ot the house, 
it has not related to the question whether agriculture is entitled to protec- 
tion or not, but simply as to its extent and amouuat, and the most efficient 
and politic mode ot applying aud aduiinistering that protection. [Hear, 
hear.} And such I believe was the case down to that memorable month 
of November, 1845 —down to the day when the verbosa et grandis epistola 
venit [cheers and laughier]; from that period, and that period aloue, we 
can Cate the claim—il, indeed, there be a claim—to be considered the op- 
ponents of protection. It may be that some of your lordships who are 
about to vote fur the second reading, desire to record your opinion against 
the principle of the sliding-scale, to give effect to your own conscieutivas, 
and I believe | may say unaltered opinion in favour of a fixed duty. [Hear, 
hear.) Lo that case i have nothing to say against your pectect cuusisieucy ; 
but it you are about to joina Govertment tur the purpose of abolishing all 
protection to agriculture in whatever shape, you must not flatter yourselves 
that you are altogether free from the imputation of that incuusisteucy wilh 
which you are so ready to taunt Her Majesty’s Government. {Cheers } 
And now, | turn from the personal part of the question, anc trom the dis 








-cussion of those hy whom the Measure was proposed and supported, to the 
much more important matter, the arguments by which it 1s maiutaived. 
But, bere [ must say, we are moet at the outset by a difliculty of rather a 
siugular kiad. When, in the other house of Parliament, we have asked the 
Muuister of the Crown a yuestion—not | think aa unfair or au aureasonable 
One—whut do you anticipate Will be the result of this measure? the simple 
answer given was, tha: they must decline to prophesy; their pruplecies 
failed in 1842, and they would not risk lueir reputation as prophets aereat- 
ter. !f we ask what the etfect of the measure will be, we are frankly wld 
ibey cannot say. (Hear, hear } 

: Nuw where is it you are abou! to try this exper imeut, of which the Min- 
ister who brings it torward cannot teil what will be the possible or probable 
Tesults?) ‘Lhe vid preverb says, fiat experimentum ™m corpore cili; Uy your 
CX periment ou some stall scale, in sume iusiguiticaut curver of the glube, 








vocable; where an error in judgment would not lead to such formidable 
consequences, But you are going to try this experiment in the wealthiest 
and mightiest empire of the world ; you are trying it in this England of ours, 
the highest and mightiest among the nations of the world, that which is in 
the most artificial state of society—that in which the slightest derangement 
of the social scale, the slightest disturbance in the relations between the dif- 
ferent classes of the community—may produce extensive, serious, and most 
irremediable mischief. [Cheers.] Aud it is in this country, and supported 
by such arguments as you have heard from my noble friend to-night, that 
you are invited to try this great experiment, the issue of which the Minister 
of the Crown tells you he cannot foresee! It may be very well for an irre- 
sponsible body, like the Anti-Corn-Law League, engaged in an active and 
au interested pursuit of their own objects—I do not mean to eay not believ- 
ing that their own personal interests are not inconsistent with the public in- 
terest—it may be very natural, if not very legitimate, for their agents, and 
those whum they employ, to hold different langaage to different classes of 
the community [hear, hear], to speak to the mauutacturing classes of cheap 
bread, of bread at half the price and wages double the amount, to talk of a 
grinding aristocracy, of the plunder of the poor, of robbery by the monopo- 
lists, of the heartless landlords, and all those clap-trap phrases by which an 
ignorant multitude have been deceived and deluded {hear, hear], and then 
tv turn round to the agricalturists of this country, and tell them of the uni- 
versal prosperity that will result from this measure, and tu say, ‘ Do not for 
a moment apprehend a fall in the price of your produce, the price will rise ; 
ar from losing you will only be sharers in the universal gain.” Somehow 
or other bread is to be infinitely chaaper to the consumers—somehow or 
other you are to get a much better price for the corn you grow. (Hear, 
hear.) But, my lords, if this conduct be natural or legitimate in the mem- 
bers of the Anti-Corn-law League, it is neither natural nor legitimate in the 
first Minister of the Crown [Cheers], wielding the authority of the Crown, 
speaking in the name of the Crown, exercising the influence of his ~— sta- 
tion, and his high character, and his high talents, to carry measures of deep 
and vital importance, of hazardous and doubtful policy. say Your 
iordships and the other house of Parliament have a right to be told by the 
Minister under such circumstances what is the object at which he aims; and 
you havea right to canvass fully and distinctly, first whether the object be 
in itself desirable, and next whether the means which he proposes for effect- 
ing it are likely to attain that object if it be desirable. [Hear, hear.] You 
have aright to know from the minister what he calculates upon, as being 
the probable effect of this great measure. [Hear, hear.] My lords, in the 
silence of the Government upon this point, we turn to the argaments which 
they bave made use of; and although certainly one of them has been ina 
considerable degree abandoned by my noble friend this evening, yet in the 
course of the discussions that | have heard, this measure has been rested 
mainly apou two argumenis, namely, the apprehended famine in Ireland, 
and the successful operation ot the tariff of 1842. [tear, hear.] Bat, my 
lords, this does not relieve my difficulty. These argaments may buth be 
invalid, as I wiil endeavuur to show bye and bye tivat they are; but valid 
they cannot both be, for they are mutually contradictory, the one of the 
other. If the repeal of the corn laws, in any mode or by any possibility, be 
calculated to relieve the famine in Ireland, supposiug always the famine to 
exist (hear, hear), it must be by bringing a large amount of corn into con- 
sumption at so low a price as to place it within ihe reach of the poorest and 
most distressed of that starving population; but, if | am not much mistaken 
in the boast which her Majesty’s Government make of the successful ope- 
ration of the tariff, it is this: —that while it is materially extending commerce 
it has not diminished ; on the contrary, it hus rather teuded to raise the price 
of the articles which have been subjected to its operation. (Hear, hear.) 
Let me, however, examine these two questions: the famine, and the opera- 
tion of the tariff; and if, in en'ering upon this topic, I am compelled to trou- 
ble your lordships at much greater length than | desire, and to enter upon 
some details which may be wearisome, hut whicliare certainly not unimpor- 
tant to the decision of this great question, | must pray your lordships’ indul- 
gence, on the consideration that in entering upon these dry details, | cheer- 
tully and willingly sacrifice all advantages which [ might derive in dwell- 
ing upon more exciting because more popular topics. (Hear, hear.) Now 
with regard to the famine, | must beg to call your lordships’ attention so far 
back as to the period of October and November last, ‘he noble lord has 
told us that the famine was not the inducing cause of this alteration in the 
corn-law being proposed. With all respect tor my noble friend, | will ven- 
ture to say—and I am confident { shall not Se contradicted by any single 
member of Her Majesty’s Government—that if it had not been for the ap- 
prebension of scarcity in Ireland, and the supposed failure of the crops, your 
lordships would never have been asked—in the course of this session at all 
events—to alter or repeal the corn law. (Hear, hear.) Whenthe Cabinet 
was called together in the close of October last, it was for the purpose of 
considering the state of Ireland. Papers were laid before us, representing 
the failure of the potato crop, the anxiety that was felt, the reports of certain 


| learned professors—which reports, by-the-bye, tended mainly to aggravate 


the difficulty, and with all respect for them, if their advice had been follow- 
ed I believe the evil would have been aggravated. (Hear,hear.) We were 
called upon to consider what steps should be taken for the relief of Irish 
distress—and it was for the relief of Lrish distress, and it was in conse- 
qxence of the supposed failure of the potato crop that we were invited to 
open the ports by Order in Council, and thereby to suspend the operation of 
the corn law. (Hear, hear.) My lords, | was of opinion then, and [ con- 
tiaue of opinion now. that at the close of October, in the first place, the real 
state of the case with regard to the famine, or the apprehension of scarcity 
in [reland, was wholly unknown to the Government or any one else. Not 
above a third of the potatoes had at that time been examiued. Further, I 
believed then, and [ believe now, that therenever wasa season in the history of 
Ireland when, so far trom there being either famine or scarcity, there was 
so large a supply in the country of all descriptions of food for the consump. 
tion of the peuple. (Hear, hear.) We were also told that fore gn countries 
were laking sieps to prevent the export of their supplies, that crops upon 
the continent were short, and that it our supply failed we should have no 
means ot renewing it from abroad. I certainly thought that was an addi- 
ditional reason against taking such a step as opening the ports, because the 
effect of this step under such circumstances would be to stimulate consump- 
tion at the time when, upon the hypothesis, it was desirable rather to dis- 
courage it, and that to sumulate consumption would be likely to aggravate 
the evil of distress, if indeed distress and scarcity existed. (Hear, hear.) 
But I entreat your lordships to bear in mind the wide and manilest distinc- 
tion that there is between scarcity and famine, and great local and individ- 
ual distress, (Hear, hear.) My lords, | speak cf the famine as a vision, 
an uterly baseless vbemathdag hear,)—which haunted the imagination of 
the Government | speakin very different terms, and with very different 
leelings, of that amount of destitution and distress, into which a large body 
of the small cottiers in [reland have been thrown by the partial or total fail- 
ure of their potato crop; but | conceive, that this is a kind of distress, this 
is a species of destitution, apon which your repeal ofthe corn law, whatev- 
er effect it produces upon the price of wheat, will produce no more effect, 
and can produce no mure, than if you were to pass a law which shoald re- 
duce the price of pine-apples. (Hear, hear.) ‘The evil to these people is 
not that corn is dear, or putatoes dear; corn never was dear; the price of 
corn, in spite of all that took place, never rose to any very high pitch. The 
state of distress and suffering to which these people are exposed, arises from 
this, that they are not, as the labour in England is, dependent fer their sub- 
sistence upon their labour and steady wages, the produce of their gardens 
serving to eke out their wages with some additional comfort; but that they 
have invested their labour, invested their all, in the cultivation of some small 
plot of ground, tor which they pay a large rent, and if the produce of that 
plot fails, they have no labour to look to, their stock of provisions is gone, 
and having no means of employment they have no prospect of obtaining 
money, wherewith to purchase tood to replace the potato crop which has 
tailed. That is the cause of distress of the small cottiers of Ireland. ( Hear.) 
But now I pray you to mark another ciass, and it is not an unimportant one, 
a class which, including the families wh« compose it, comprises probably 
5,000,000 or 6,000,600 of the people of Irelan 1, namely, the small farmers 
and occupiers of Jand in [reland. In what state are they placed? Their 
subsistence is upou vats and potatves; their potato crop had tailed, ora 
great part of it was diseased ; it was unfit for human food. [It was not unfit 
for the food of animals, ard many of them very Wisely increased the num- 
ber of their pigs, fattened them upon the diseased potatoes, and realiz*d a 
very fair profit. But what was the compensation to those farmers 2? Why, 
the potato crop had failed, bet his oats were superabundant, bringing a 
very fair price; and he had in his -uperabundant vats the means of sus‘ain- 
iug himself, and, in their price, of recovering in some degree the loss of his 
potatoes. And by way o1 relieving thal man you propose, when he has lost 











timated my entire readiness to yield my own opinion, and consent to a sus- 
nsion of the corn law, provided a suspension only was proposed. (Hear, 
ear.) But when I was told, not exactly in the language of the noble mar- 
quis just now, who talked abouta skillful general, and an able diplomatist, 
making use of the best plea he could find (cheers), but still told that that 
temporary exigency, that passing emergency of apprehended scarcity in lre- 
land, was not to lead to a remedy commensurate in duration with the expect- 
ed evil, but to be made ihe groundwork of suspending, for the purpose of 
not re-enacting, !ne corn law, I felt that I could not take that course consis- 
tently with my own feelings as an honouradle man [cheers]; and that to 
make such a proposition (o Parliament was leading those who were dispos- 
ed to support us into a snare and a delusion. (Renewed cheers.) 

Your lordships are aware, that the discussions at the close of October ter- 
minated by an adjournment of the question; several of my colleagues be- 
ing of opinion with me, that at all events we had not sufficient information 
to act upon. [Hear, hear.] When the Cabinet met again in November, I 
was one of those who cordially concurred in those measures for the relief 
of Irish distress adopted by the Government; the chief of those measures 
consisting in the appointment of a commission consisting of the heads of 
those departments of the Government who would have the best opportuni- 
ty of furnishing the popalation in case of distress with employment as the 
means of subsistence, of communicating with the lords-lieutenant of coun- 
ties, establishing local committees in every district, compelling the landlords 
of Ireland to know the real state of the population and the provision which 
ought to be made for them, rendering assistance and cu-operation through 
the medium of the commissariat, even entering upon the very delicate task 
of regulating the markets which settle the transmission of food from one 
part of the country to the other, to meet the consequences of extravagant 
speculation, giving employment where local funds were insufficient, and 
laving in a certain portion of provisions, in order to feed the destitute in 
the last extremity, when employment should not be found. I considered 
these measures applicable strictly to the case of Ireland. I considered that 
the abrogation of the corn law, unjustifiable in itself, could not be warrant- 
ed upon that ground, and far from doing good would assuredly injure the 
friends of Jreland. |Hear, bear.| The question when the Cabinet met 
again was not different, but { confess it was with some surprise and no lit- 
tle disappointment that when the question was put to the Cabinet, not of 
an immediate issue of an order in council, but of an early summoning of 
ponent for the purpose of proposing a gradual abrogation of the corn- 
aw, I found myself alone in my opposition. I felt deeply and painfully the 
prospect of separation from colleagues I esteemed. I felt most painfully 
the awful weight of responsibility which I found was about to devolve sin- 
gly upon myself. Iam not ashamed to say that J asked for 48 hours to en- 
able me to decide. My lords, it was no sacrifice to me to abandon office ; 
on the contrary, I had to examine most rigidly in my own mind whether I 
were unduly influenced to an obstinate perseverance by my anxious desire 
to escape from the responsibilities and labours of public life; I tried to school 
myself into the belief that, under certain circumstances, the interests of the 
country might require even a sacrifice of personal and public character. 
My lords, I could not bring myself to so humiliating a conclusiou [cheers, } 
and most reluctantly. but without difficulty or doubt, supported as 1 was by 
one of my colleagues, whom | am not at liberty to name, [but whom, if I 
could name, J am quite sure his position and his character would satisfy all 
your lordships, that io his subsequently rejoining the Government he could 
be actuated by none but the most honourable motives, ] | was compelled to 
tender the resignation of my office. Upun that the Government of Sir R. 
Peel was broken up. Your lordships are all aware of the circumstances 
which followed. I owe an apology for now detainicg you upon them, 
(Hear, hear.] ‘Then we are called upon to abandon the cora law of 1842. 
And why? [n what respect has it deceived your expectations! How has 
it falsified your prophecies? Yourjfprophecies have been realized to a won- 
dertul degree of accuracy. | Hear, hear.] In what respect has it failed? 
The object of this and ot every corn law, I take to be, to place this country 
in a state of virtual independence of foreign countries for its supply of tood. 
| know that object may be scouted by some of the very enlightened politi- 
cians of the present day La laugh ;] bat it was not thought unworthy the 
consideration of great men, notlong passed away, |Hear, hear.} Your 
lordships will forgive me for referring to one passage in a letter of Mr. 
Huskisson’s, which places this question in a very clear aud forcible poiut 
of view; it was written immediately at the close of the war, when the con- 
sequence of our dependence upon foreign supplies, belore 1815, had not 
been yet forgotten. [The noble lord here read the paSsage in which Mr. 
Huskisson urged the danger of leaving the food of the peeple dependent on 
foreign supply, even in peace, since the season when we might want a large 
import would frequently happen to be a bad harvest also with the toreign 
exporting country, which would then stop its export, and drive us, always 
partly dependent on it, to a state of famine in the year of scarcity. We had 
no security against frequent scarcity approaching to starvation, but in our 
country becoming habitually independent of foreign supply. Let the bread 
we eat be the produce of corn grown among ourselves, and the cheaper it 
was, so much the better. It was cheap then, owing to its sufficiency ; but 
to ensure the continuance of that sufficiency and cheapness, our own grow- 
ers must have that protection against foreign imports which produced these 
blessings. Cheapness produced by foreign import was the sure forerunner 
of scarcity.] You aim, then, by acorn law, at independence of foreign 
supply, accompanied and produced by such an encouragement to your 
home-grower, as shall guarantee Lim up to a certain point against foreign 
competition, and shall, beyond that point, protect the consumer against ex- 
orbitant and extravagantly high prices, protecting all parties against that 
which is most injarious to all—rapid ok sudden fluctuations. Now, I say, 
that beyond any law which has ever been in force in this or any other coun- 
try, this law of 1842 has accomplished these ite great and maiu objects. 
(Hear, bear.] First, with regard to the provision of a home supply, | find 
that from 1826 down to the present time [and I take a series of years, be- 
cause any One year might be affected by that particular season,] in the 
course uf these last 20 years we have imported 21,442,000 quarters of wheat. 
The yearly average for the last 20 years amounts to 1,021,000 quarters ; 
for the last three years, to 741,000 quarters; and in the course of the last 
aged it was 308,000 quarters. Has this result, | would ask, been produced 

y any increased price of wheat at home? A great number of fallacies 
heve been made use of, and statements attributed to us, who defend this 
corn law, which we never ultered. We are constantly told that the inten- 
tion of this cora law was to guarantee to the fartner the price of 55s. a quar- 
ter. The intention of the corn law was no such thing. 

My right hon. friend, in introducing the measure, stated that if, by legis- 
lation, he could fix the average price of corn, he would fix it trom 54s. to 
58s. The object of the corn law, therefore, is this, that when the price is 
abuve 55s the consumer may be protected by a large influx of foreign corn ; 
and that wheo the price is below 54s., the produccr may be protected 
against any oiber competition than that which he can engage with upon 
equal terms—namely, competition with those who are exposed to the 
same vicissitudes, and who have the same andvantages and disadvantages. 
W hat has been the result of the corn law as far as the consumer is cun- 
cerned? I ficd that the average price of wheat tor the last 20 years has 
heen 57s. 4d. a quarter, whilst the average price for the last three years, 
since the corn law passed, has only been 50s. 9d., and the price last year, 
which we have been told was a period of great scarcity, was 50s. 10d My 
right hon. triend stated his wish to keep the price between 54s. and 58s., 
and since the passing of the bill the average price has not risen above 50s, 
9d or 50s. 10d. Bat a return laid before the House of Commons gives a 
more accurate test of the operation of the sliding scale, and ot the mapoer 
in which it acts to check the tendency to a rise of price whenever that ten- 
dency is exhibited. The paper I allude to is a return of the weekly price 
ot corn in every week from March, 1844, to March, 1846; and with res- 
pect to those 104 weeks, the result was that the price has been between 54s. 
and 58s. in no less than 43 ut these weeks; the price has been below 54s, 
in 53 other weeks; the price has been above 53s. 10 seven weeks only, 
and the price has never risen in any one week above 59s. (Hear, hear.) 
That is precisely the point where we desire to bring competition to bear, 
and che result has been, that above that price there has beep a large pro- 
portional increase in the importation ol foreign corn, T his is: conclusive 
that the present jaw acts in the direction and manner in which it was anti- 
cipated to act. (Hear.) Another great and important point respects the 
fluctuation ia the price of corn. Since this corn law pas-ed, the fluctuation 
of price which has taken place between 1844 and 1846 is only from 58s, 











4d. down to 45s. 2!. The whole difference between the highest week and 
the lowest week in those two years, is not a difference of 30 percent. The 
greatest weekly fluctuation in the price between any one week and the 
| succeeding, is 1s. 6d., and the greatest fluctuation in any period for the 





his potatoes, to inflict a farther injury upon him by reducing the price of his| whole four weeks of tne month is a — of 4., and em. 
oats (Hear, hear.) Therelore, as applicable to the tamine io [reland—il | (Hear, hear.) When this corn bill was introduced in 1842, L recollect it 


famine there were—lI took the liberty of recording my opinion against the | being put forward as a tnatter of buast, that the corn laws as they then 

proposed opening ot the ports. 4 the same time, so sirongly and so fore. | stood had prodac ed unly a fluctuation of 49 percent, in any one year, while 
5 ‘ . ‘ aw e * 

woly did [ feel the importance of ananimity in the Cabinet,—s» strongly was | the existing corn law has produced fo more than a fluctuation of 30 per 

| convinced of the injury done by the breaking up of any government, that 


without hesitation, doubling whether a suspensiun of the curn laws, and the 





1M sOme artificial state of society ; iry it where a mistake would not be iire- 


opening of the ports woul. be of avail, or might not even be injurivas, L in- 


cent. intwo years. But let us look to the fluctuatiun of price in other 
countries, from the month of December, 1544, to December, 1845. Ob- 
serve, that in two years the total amount of our fluctuation has been 30 
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ile in that one year the fluctuation at Dantsic was 56 per 
ee Reape, 86; at Rostock, 78; at Stettin, 84; at Odessa, 50; 
and at Alexandria, 54. (Heat, hear.) Perhaps you may tell me, that this 
is the effect of our own sliding scale and of our corn law operating upon 
rices abroad. Then I will refer you to America. In 1842 my right hon. . 
Triend the Secretary ot the Colonies moved for a return of the maximum 
fluctuation of price in the markets of America, from 1834 to 1340, and 
according to that the greatest fluctuation in New York was 70 per cent.; in| 
Philadelphia, 76; in Portsmouth, -72; and in stew Norfolk, 62. The ac- 
count of these fluctuations has been carried down to the present time, and 
between the years 1841 and 1846 (whilst our fluctuation never exceeded 
30 per cent. between 1844 and 1845, and whilst on the market of Montreal, 
which ought, itthe argument of the opponents of the corn laws is Just, lo 
have been affected by them, the fluctuation did not exceed 17 per cent. on 
the price of last year). In New York the fluctuation was 51 per cent., in 
Philadelphia 50, in Richmond 76, and in Baltimore 90, As far then as the 
experience of three years has gone, no law in this or any other country has 
produced so great a steadiness of price with cheapness as the law of 1842, 
which your lordships ate now called on to abandon. (Hear, hear.) If 
your lordships wish to refer to a period of the greatest fluctuation, refer to 
the period between 1792 and 1805, a period when there was the greatest de- 
pendance on the foreigner, and it appears from a pamphlet of Mr. Malthus, 
that during that period there were great flactuations of price, corp baving 
risen in that time from 42s, a quarter to nearly triple, camely, 118s., and | 
having again fallen to 56s. If it were necessary to prolong the discussion 
on this point, | would ask your lordships to look to the fluctuations of price 
in other articles. You are told that the flactuations in the price of corn are 
attributable to the sliding scale. Look to the flactuations in the price of 
potatees. There is no sliding scale as respects them ; but there Is free 
trade. They may be imported from anywhere, and they pay no duty. 
Yet I know that the price ot potatoes varies from 100 to 150 per cent. In 
the course ot a single year. (Hear, hear.) . a ‘ 
Then, again, look at the price of upland cotton. No sliding scale affects 
it, yet scarcely any fluctuations could compare with the flactuation in the 
price of upland cotton. I trast that [shall be excused for adveriing to 
another point of importance, namely, the supply which oor coru laws pro- 
cure for us, and keepon hand to meet possible emergencies. I will recall 
to your lordships’ recotlection what was the state of the different countries 
of Europe atthe commencement of the present year. There existed a 
great apprehension of scarcity amongall, and measures were taken for 
their own protection and security, and that I may not be supposed to misre- 
present in the slightest degree the facts of the case, J will read from a state- 
iment made by my right hon. friend the First Lord of the Treasury. [The 
noble lord here read an extract from a speech delivered by Sir R. Peel, in 
which he stated that the Belgian Government had prohibited the exporta- 
tion of articles of consumption until next harvest, on account of autici- 
pated scarcity; that the same precaution had been adopted by Egypt, Tur- 
key, and Sweden, &c ] This shows that the moment a pressure lakes 
place measures are taken by these parties to stop the exportation of food, 
and deprive us of the opportunity of obtaining it from them. We were 
also told to stop the export and eneourage the import—to take off the duty 
and prohibit distilling. We took none of those steps. We trusted to the 
operation—the steady, quiet, certain operation of our existing corn law. 
I believe tha! the best test of scarcity is to be found not in the report of 
learned protessors (“ Hear,” and a laugh); but that there isa much better 
barometer as to that point, and thatis the price of food in the market. 
{Cheers.] The self-acting operation of the cora Jawdid not come into 
effect, and because it cid not, its authors said that it wasa_ sliding scale | 
that would not slide. [Hear, hear.] Of course it would not, and for this 
good reason—because there was not a deficiency in the country to increase | 
the price. [Cheers ] By relying on the operation of the corn Jaws what! 
was the result? What was the ainount of corr in bond at the close of the ; 
year 1845, to meet the exigencies of our demand? 1am not talking of the; 











amount in bond now which has most unfortunately accuimalated in conse- ; 
quence of the introduction of this measure; and which may nowcome in| 
with a ruinous effect on the market. [Hear, hear.] I am speaking of the: 
amount which your corn laws provided in bond at a time ot universal scar- ! 
city. The average quantity in bond in December ‘or the last 20 years has | 
been 445,000 quarters ; and the highest amount! in bond in December in any 
previous year was $99,000 quarters. But in December lest, in face of the, 
difficulties in Europe, in face of the established prohibition of export, you! 
had in bona in waiting for an exigency that did not come, 1,106,000 quar- | 
ters. [Cheers.] Willany man then tell me that the corn law has failed | 
in the essential points of keeping us, in the main, iudependent of foreign ' 
supply, in securing cheapness and steadiness of price, and in providing 

for us an abundaiut fi.reign supply in case we should require to make up 

any deficiency in this country. (Cheers.] Will any man seriously con- 

tend that this great advantage'resulting trom the corn law bas been pur- | 
chased by the sacrifice of commercial interests? {s there any man who 
does not know the enormous aid unparalleled strides which this country 
has made in commercial and manufacturing industry, I do not say on 
account of, but I will say notwithstanding, the operatioa of the corn laws? 
Since 1527 the exports of this country have increased from 36,000,000/. in 
value to 58,500,0002. ; and in the course of those years the import of cot- 
ton alone had increased trom 177,000,000ibs, to 721,000,0001bs. In the 
course of the period since 1814, while the value of landed property, as 
shown by the property-tax paid in respect toschedule A, has increased 
from 39,300,000/. to 45,750,000/., being an increase of about 16 percent ; 
the increase on schedule B, showing the profits of trade, manufacturers, 
and professions, has increased trom 35,800,000/ , in 1814, to 64.344,000/., 
in 1842, being an increase of no less than 84 per cent., against 16 per cent 
increase in the value of land. ({Hear.] Have, then, these corn laws been 
inconsistent with manufacturing prosperity ? and why are we now invited 
toenter upon this great experiment? (Hear, hear.] It is for the purpose, 
I suppose, of still further expanding the manufacturing activity of the 
country. 1 belong toa manufacturing county, and no man is less inclined 
than myself to deprecate the great advantages derived from the manutfac- 
tures of this country, the great increase they have caused in the wealth of 
the nation, and in many cases the additiou they have given to the com- 
tort of the labouring classes, But this system of manutacturing activity 
is not without its a'tendant drawbacks, and requires to be steadily and 
carefully watched rather than to be unduly pampered and fostered. Man- 
ufacturing industry is subject to constant, greal, and rapid fluctuations, 
Tis powers of production are always overtaking the powers of consumption. 
A period of prosperity is invariably followed by the glutting of every 
market in the world, and by a corresponding period of adversity. Do no- 
thing, for God’ssake, to check the prosperity of manufactures, but do 
not beled by unwise legislation to promote and pamper an unwholesome 
@ncreas*, which when the bubble bursts involves all in serious evils, 
(Hear, hear.] Bat it it is certain that the increase and extension of manu- 
factures are desirable itis not clear to my mind that the repeal of the corn 
laws would have the effect of increasing manufaciuring industry. If there 
be no great reduction in the price of corn in consequence of this measure it 
needs no demonstration to show that there will be no largely increased con- 
sumption of corn; and if there shuuld be no great increase in the consump- 
tion uf corn the consequence is, that there will be atransier to a certain 
extent of the consumers and customers in this country to the foreign pow- 
er, and that would be all. If the Government are to be believed, there is 
to be no great fall in the price of corn; as in like mannerthey say that 
the new tariff has increased the prices of articles. Of all the paradoxes 
which were palmed on the credulity of mankind, and passed under the au- 
thority of great names for sovereign and supreme wisdom, the boldest 
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mercial activity in the employment of British shipping. A great deal has 
been said of the increase in the amount of our shipping employed between 
1842 and 1845, But, my lords, how does this case stand ? Why, unfor- 
tunately for the tariff—to which { was a consenting party, because [ thought 
it would have a pee J to settle prices when there was a tendency to 
extravagant prices ; and because [ thought it would tend, moreover, to ex- 
pose the home grower to such an amount of competition, and not more, as 
he could fairly and safely meet. (Hear, hear.) The principle of the tariff 
was protection, and not prohibition. (Hear, hear.) The principle of the 
tariff was competition ; but my notion of competition is this—that you must 
have the competing parties placed on an equality to start from, and that un- 
less you have this equality of circumstances in the competing parties, your 
principle of free trade may turn out to be the most rank and entire mono- 
poly. (Hear, hear.) Now what has been the increase of British shipping 
employed under the new tariff? The tonnage of vessels belonging to difter- 
ent ports of the British empire in 1842, was 3,629,000 tons ; in 1844, it was 
3,646,000 ; showing an increase of 17,000 tons. Now, since 1833 there 
has been a progressive annual increase in the amount of your shipping ton- 
nage, each year, without exception, surpassing the year preceding. The 
total amount of that increase has been 985,000 tons, and the average bien- 
nial increase 197,000. But this increase in the two years since the adoption 
of the tariff has been 17,000. Is that all? (Hear, hear.) Now 1 will 
show you a branch of the shipping trade of this country in which there has 
been a large increase, and which compensates for the very large deficiency 
which would otherwise have been presented in the last two or three years 
—a branch certainly for which the tariffcan take no credit, and which de- 
pends und has depended upon the prosperity of agriculture (hear, hear), 
and the agricultural improvements encouraged by the system of protection. 

1 refer to the number of ships engaged in the guano trade in the years 1843 
and 1845. You may smile, and think this an inconsiderable dened 4 of trade ; 
but what has been the increase in the tonnage and number of ships employ- 
ed init? That trade commencedin 1841. In 1343, the tonnage of British 
ships engaged in the guano trade was 4,056 tons, and it afforded employment 
to 202seamen. In 1845, British shipping of the tonnage of 219,000 tons, 
and 11,434 British seamen, were engaged in the trade. (Hear, hear), There 
was, therefore, an increase of above 200,000 tons of shipping in the guano 
trade alone, to set against an increase in our whole commercial marine of 
17,000 tons sinc? the tariff was adopted. (Hear, hear.) Now I contend 
that the fall in the price of corn, under the proposed law, would not be 
equal to the reduction of the daty. I do not think it is very difficult to es- 
timate at what price we may expect to have a large quantity of foreign 
wheat brought into this country under the bill now betore us. I do not 
found my calculation on the prices at Dantsic or Riga, or elsewhere. We 
are now Called upon to legislate on the experience of the taritl. I find that 
at a price of 55:., we had, as was expected, a very large importation 
of foreign corn. Now at 55s. the duty is 15s. We had thena large im- 
portation of corn realising to the importer something below 40s. a quarter. 

We may, therefore, fairly anticipate that, when the duty is taken off, we 
may have a large importation of foreign corn at 40s., inundating eur mars 
kets, and making 40s. a quarter pretty nearly the maximum price you cat 

ever expect to realize. (Hear.) I fear, my lords, | am troublivg you at 

too greatlength. (Cheers.) [am ashamed to doso; but this isa great 
question. (Renewed cheers.) I feel that 1 am arguing it very impertect- 

ly and feebiy, but [ trust your lordships will bear with me for a few mo- 

ments. (Cheers.) I this morning received a letter from a gentleman, 

who describes himself to be the head of the oldest firm engaged in the corn 
trade in Liverpool. He writes to inform me that he now holds in bond 
two cargoes of fair red wheat, imported last year from a port on the 
Danube —[t cost him 14s. per qr., free on board, the freight to Liverpool 

being 9s 6d. per qr (The noble lord proceeded to read an extract from the 
letter, the writer of which expressed his ‘ deliberate opinion that if the mea- 

sure now before your lordships is suffered to become law, we shall, at the 


: expiration of 3 years, be annually in the receipt of 5,009,000 qrs. of foreign 


wheat, provided the seasons be ordinarily favourable,’ aud he added, 
that the prices would admit of the sale of this wheat at from 36s. to 40s. 
per qr., the duty in England being Is. per qr.) In 1844 and 1845 there 
were imported above 120 000 quarters of wheat, when the price was per- 
manently at 45s. and the duty 20s, and this corn realized to the importers 
from 25s. to 26s. a quarter. But I am not absurd enough to suppose that if 
the duty were taken off, and parties could import and sell corn at from 25s. 
to 26s., they really would do so. (Hear.) There are many districts of 
country on the continent, larger, perhaps, than many of your lordships im- 
agine, which might be devoted to the growth of corn. Look for example 
at the plains of Hungary. There you havea considerable district, admir- 
ably qualified for the growth ot wheat; and there can be no doubt that the 
application of skill and capital to the improved cultivation of that land, 
would give to the cultivator a far greater amount of produce from the pre- 
sent area than it now yields. Your calumniated and ill-treated farmers can 
produce about 23 bushels to the acre; in hardly any other country is the 
produce more than 14 bushels to the acre. A large profit is derived by 
the importers from these countries. This tends to produce the applica- 
tion of capital to the improvement of the soil. The continued ap- 
plication of capital and skill enables the cultivator to produce his corn 
much more cheaply, and he will apply his capital to increase and facili- 
tate the means of shipment 

My objections to this measure, therefore, are not lessened but rather ag- 
gravated by the fact, that you will not feel the injury it entails all at once, 
but that, gradually and progressively, the importation of a larger and larger 
amount of foreign supply will be encouraged by your legislation, and will 
by degrees drive out of cultivation a larger and larger amount of corn land 
in this country. [Hear, hear.] But it is said, that when the price of core 
falls the manufacturers will ubtain a great outlet for their goods, and will be 
able to sell them at a much reduced rate. But how are they to sell 
them more cheaply than at present? How is this cheapness to be effected ? 
If it is to be ettected at all, it will be effected by a reduction of wages.— 
[{ Loud cries of ‘ Hear.’] | thought it was the favourite doctrine of the An- 
ti-Corn Law League. 1 know it is a view which has been taken by some 
members of Her Majesty's Government, that the price of corn has nothing 
to do with the amount of wages. As L have said, it is anticipated by the re- 
peal of the present corn law, the manufacturers will be able to produce 
their goods more cheaply. 1 do not exactly understand how they can do this 
without paying their labourers lower wages. [Hear, hear.] Now | do not 
mean to say that either in the manufacturing or the agricultural districts the 
rate of wages exactly or regularly follows the price of corn ; but certainly 
it does not follow all the fluctuations in the price of corn. I say that wages 
like everything else are regulated by the proportion between the demand and 
supply. In proportion to the demand for labour the working classes were 
ready to enter into competition for that labour, which would afford them the 
necessaries and comforts of life. But the amount of the necessaries aud 
comforts of life must be ultimately measured by money ; and consequently, 
the competition remaining the same, if a lower amount of money would pro 
cure the same amount of the necessaries and comforts of liie, the price of 
labour must fall in proportion as the price of corn falls. [ do not say, how- 
ever, that it will follow all the fluctuations of the price of cora. This is a 
most important point. {tis of vast importance to the labouring population 
that the price of corn should be steady, be it high or be it low. Tie labour 
er, where prices are low, has not the prudence or foresight to economise his 
earnings, and when the pendulum swings the other way he is too often 
plunged into a state of distress. If, however, the labourer’s wages are to 
be reduced, he ought, I think, to have fairly stated the balance of advantage 
ahd disadvantage to which he is about to be exposed under this system.— 
Take the case of a man with a wife und family of three children in the 





and most laughable is that increased competition tends to raise the prices 
of articles. [Hear, hear.] Reason and facts are both againstit. True the | 
reduction of the daty of a halfpenny on wool in the course of last year 
taking place at a thriving period of manutactures did not produce the effect 
of checking the consumption, but what happened in 1825,when Mr. Hus- 
kinson made a more considerable reduction of the duty on wool? From 
1819 to 1824 the average price of wool was ls. 4d. per pound, and for five 
yeers after the reduction of the duty the price was 10d. per |b., the depre- 
ciation being equivalent to the reduction ofthe duty With respect to tim- 
ber, it is trne that Baltic timber has not fallen to the tull extent ef the re- 
daction of the duty ; but what has become of the price of the article in this 
country with which it competes? What is the effect of the tariffon Brit- 
ish timber in this country? I hold mmy hand a return with respect to 
the price of timber, which shows that the mean price for 50 cubic ‘eet ot 
timber for the three years preceeding the operation of the tariff was 103s., 
and since the operation of the tariff the price was 91s. 3d., and in the | 
course of jast year the price fell io 86s. Sd. I would ask the noble lord con. | 
nected with the Woods and Forests whether having intended a sale of bark 
and timber out of the Forest of Dean, he was not obliged to withdraw those 
articles from his sale in consequence of the depreciation of price ? 
Lord CANNING stated that they were sold, and not withdrawn. (Cheers | 
from the Ministerial and opposition benches.) 


Lord STANLEY continued :—I will not enter into the question about the 
vise and price of butcher's meat; which arose from the diminished sup 
ply atforded to the markets as compared with the supply of last year. | 
contend that, under this proposed abrogation law, there will be a large re- 
duction in the price of corn. But before I leave the question of the tariff, ] 
may be permitied to refer for a moment to the effect the tariff has bad upon 
British shipping. Great stress bas been laid on this point. Prices were to 
fall, but the tariff was to have the effect of laansently tnoreacing our com- 





manufacturing districts. I will make a large allowance, and suppose that 
they coasume five quarters of wheat in the course of a year. I will assume 
that there is a permanent fall in the price of wheat. A diminution of 1s. 
per week from the wages of any member of that family (and you can hard- 
ly suppose that any diminution would, be less than that) more than coanter- 
balances all the advantages he and his family could derive from a reduction 
of 50s. in the price of the five quarters of corn they consume. [ Hear, hear. ] 
We ure led to believe that Russia, Prussia, and the United States, do not 
take our mauufactures because we refuse to receive their corn in exchange. 
There never was an argument less founded on factthan that. The fact is, 
with regard to all those countries, that at the present moment our imports 
from them largely preponderate over our exports to them, and the duties we 
impose upon their goods—ay, even upon corn and timber, are far lower than 
the average amount of duties which all those countries charge upon the prin- 


cate asysiem of reciprocity [a laugh, and cries of ‘ Hear, hear,’] and who 
auticipate those advantages which we are to derive from taking a larger 
quanuty of the produce of the United States, of Russia, and of Prussia, 
to bear with me while [| quote from this report from the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States to his Government, the fact that during the 
last six years the average value of the imports into the United States from 
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British possessions bad been 253,000,000 of doliars. The value of the exports 
from the United States to this country and to British possessions during the 
same period had been 354,000,000 of dollars, leaving a balance of 101,000,000 
of dollars in favour of the United States. |The noble lord then prucceded 
to read the repor! te which he referred. It stated that the imports and ex- 
ports were entered at their nominal value merely, but that about 25 per 
cent. must be added to make up their real value. It also stated, that there 
had been a balance upon the imports and exports, in favour of the United 
States, during the last six years, and, with the exception of 1839, for the last 
nine years. Jt added, that any modification made in the corn law of Great 
Britain, permitting the introduction into England of American bread stuffs 
on reasonable terms, would tend materially to increase the export trade of 
the United States, and to afford an additional outlet for their produce. ]— 
The writer of this report then goes on to expatiate on the unfriendly rela- 
tion and correspondence subsisting between the two powers. [A laugh. ]— 
He refers to the indissoluble links in which we are bound by commercial 
advantages, und he seems ready to congratulate us that the little cloud in the 
west seemed to have passed away. [A laugh.] But the Secretary goes on 
to say that every improvement e ected in their manufacturiag establish- 
ments serves to afford a better supply for the home demand, and to obviate 
the necessity of foreign importations. 

This, then, is to be the result of a liberal measure for allowivg the im- 
portation of bread stuffs from the United States. If you flatter yourselves 
that by such a measure you will gain any advantages for your manufactur- 
ers, undeceive yourselves, the Secretary of the treasury of the United States 
tells you that they will soon be able to dispense with your assistance, and 
that they will not require your manufactures, Then with regard to Russia, 
Mr. M’Gregor states, that in 1838, the total exports of that empire were 
valued at 11,996,000/., of which 6,977 ,000/. were imported to Great Britain. 
The average value of the exports from Great Britain to Russia is 1,633,0002., 
leaving a balance of 5,000,000/. in favour ot Russia. The declared value of 
our imports from Prussia is 505,000/. and the estimated value of our exports 
was 31,0002. You talk about a daty of 25, 30, or 50 per cent. upon timber 
as an extravagant and prohibitory duty. By the United States tariff the du- 
ty upon our woollens and silks is 40 per cent., upon our cotton, ale, and por- 
ter, 50 per cent.; upon coals 60 per cent., and upon paper 75 per cent. ; and 
their duties upon various other articles of our manufacture, which are prin- 
cipally articles of export, range from 45 to 150 per cent., and upon glass 
amount to 243 per cent. But the tariffs of Russia and Prussia aro equally 
restrictive. Mr. M’Gregor says that Russia prohibits the importation of every 
material which can be drawn by the labour of her serfs from her mines and 
forests,and indeed of every manufactured article. Those articles of your 
manufactures, the importation of which is not prohibited by Russia, are 
subjected to an average daty of 65 per cent., ranging upon some articles, 
for instance glass. to 900 percent. Prussia imposes a duty varying from 
50 to 130 per cent. And yet the argument is boldly put forward, that our 
protective system, which imposes a daty of about 25 per cent. upon the im- 
portation of corn, prevents us from receiving the wheat ef those countries 
which levy a duty of 60,70, or 100 per cent. upon our manafactures. In 
1839, Dr. Bowring, who wasemployed by the then Secretary of State in 
prosecuting some inquiries on this subject, held out expectations that the 
head of the cusioms’ department in Russia would entertain a proposal for 
a general reduction upon our cottons, glass, and woollens, provided we es- 
tablished a fixed daty upon wheat, instead of the fluctuating scale. But Dr. 
Bowring then said that he did not tind any of the authorities anticipating the 
introduction of their corn into England daty free. Now what had been 
the effect of the reductions we have already made in the duty on timber 
with regard to our exports of cotton to Russia? Since the alteration in our 
tariff our imports of timber had increased froin 351,000 loads to 642,000 
loads. In 1843, we exported to Russia 2,200,000 yards of cotton; now we 
export only 2,000.000. We then exported 1 200,000 yards of printed cot- 
tons ; now we export only 900,000 yards. Your imports of timber have 
nearly doubled, but your exports to these people, who deluded Dr. Bowring 
have fallen off nearly in the same proportion. 1 suppose, at all events, that 
your shipping trade has improved [| have been told that British merchants 
will not engage in the corn trade because it is speculative. Speculation is 
the basis of all trade. Take off what duties you please, the corn trade mast 
be eminently speculative, because it is dependent upon the seasons and the 
probable demand in this country. But it is said our merchants are too wise 
to engage in these speculations. (‘ Hear,’ and a Jaugh ) It is said they are 
unsuited to the character of the British nation. [t is said that hazardous 
speculations, leading possibly to great risk, and possibly to great gain, are 
so adverse to the character of the people of this country (laughier) that itis 
not likely any greater number of persons would engage in them. And this 
is said of the year 1846! Well, but the timber trade is not a speculative 
trade. We have opened that trade. Our shipping, of course, have enter- 
ed largely into thattrade. Listen to a fact whichisof great importance. — 
in 1839 the Baltic trade employed 612 British ships against 560 foreign ships, 
In 1845 it employed 609 British ships against 1,845 foreigners. (Hear, hear. ) 
In 1839 there were 145,000 tons British employed against a nearly equat 
amount of foreign tonnage; in 1845 there were ouly 133 000 tons British 
against 378,000 tons foreign. (Hear, hear.) [n 1839 there were 6,016 British 
seamen employed, against 6,300 foreign seamen; in 1845 there were 2,375 
British seamen employed, against 17,169 foreigners. (Cheers.) Lladmit 
that you might produce a larger increase in your manufactures for a time 
under a system of free trade. It istrue you might puff up your manntac- 
tures with a brief but extraordinary prosperity. But when that tails, as 
it will fail—when the day of difficulty and distress comes—when war in- 
tervenes! | think my right hon. friend the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Atfairs would feel much more easy, in the event of a war witt the United 
States, if, instead of drawing four-fifths of our cottun from the United States, 
we drew four-fifths of it from our owa territories. But, when war comes, 
these markets will be closed against you. You will bave destroyed the home 
market, and when you have destroyed the home market, when the period 
of depression has arrived, the bitter suiferings of the manufacturers will 
cause a bitter feeling of re-action against those who are now deluding 
their unhappy dupes with the prospect of cheap wages and of cheap bread. 
(Cheers. ) 

Now, my lords, | have spoken of the home market. Don’t let your lord- 
ships, and don’t let the country, undervalue the importance of the home 
market. If you were to believe the cotton manufacturers—if you were to 
believe what has been put forward in another place—you would believe 
that two-thirds of the whole quantity of cotton goods is exported, and that 
the consumption of cotton goods among the population of this country only 
amounts to 4s. per head. 1 doubt the accuracy of that statement, when | 
find that in 1840 the consumption of the West Indies was, not 4s. per head, 
bat 1/. 6s. per head of the population. (Hear, hear] I cannot believe, 
that when the West Indies consume 1/. 6s. per head of your cotton goods, 
the population of this country consume only 4s. per head. Now, I don’t 
hesitate to state my conViction that the home market of this country is to 
the foreign as 40 to 17. In the year 1820 there were exported 248,000 yards 
of cotton made up into cotton goods. In the year 1844 there was an in- 
crease of fourfold in their total amount, while there was only an increase of 
one-fourth in their total value. In the year 1823 Mr. Huskisson estimated 
the value of cotton goods consumed in England at 32,000,000/. sterling, ond 
at present 40 000,000/. is the lowest estimate I can form of the value of the 
cotton goods wutked up for consumption in this country. If you take 
cotton, wool, silk, coals, culm, and other acticles, the value of the exports 
of these amounts to 48,000,000/., while the total amount produced is 250,- 


000,000/. (hear, hear), leaving 200,000 0007. out of 250,000,000. for home 
consumption. ds 


That, my lords, is the market which you are about to en- 
danger; that is the market you are about to sacritice in your blind zea! tor 
the importation of foreign corn. But I am told by the mannfaciurers, that 
if we reduce the price of corn, that will be followed by an increase in the 
consumption. That, my lords, is not so clear, but ‘ cheap’ and ‘ deac’ are 
relative terms, and not absolute terms. Wheat is cheaper in [reland than 
it is in England—it is cheaper in Prussia than it is in England—vut from the 
ability of the consumer in this country it is virtually cheaper, because he 
has the money to pay for it, and it is therefore within his reach. [!lear, 
hear.] «But, my lords, it does not follow, because there is an increase in 
the amount of corn, that there will be an increased ability on the part of 
the consumer, or tuat the consumer will be able to command the same 
quantity as now. The question arises,on whom this loss will fall ? J saw 
lately an article in a French newspaper on the probable effects of abolishing 
the corn laws in this country, in wiich the writer said, that although a 
quarter of our income would be taken away, yet that we should have some 














cipal articles of our manufacture which we export to them. ‘Take the case | ©! the sweets of life left. (Alaugh.) 1 shall not be satistied with saci an 
of our trade with the United States. You may, perhaps, be surprised to | 42’fangement. , 

learn that the value of the cotton alone which we take from the Unlted Something has been said elsewhere [which 1 know his been misappre- 
States, in the course of a single year, for exceeds the value of all the goods hended ] about the difficulties uf administering the goverameut of this coun- 
put together which we export to the United States in the same period. For | try,—ot reconciling the government of a limited monarchy, of a proud 
a period of five years the average value of our imports to the United States aristocracy, with a reformed House of Commons. I put by the error in 
has been 5,700. 0007. a-year. Fora period of 18 years it has averaged about | the interpretation of that, and [| admit the diffi ai tic s. Ugo furtber, avd [ 
| 7,000,060/. a-year. This is indeed a stationary trade. I may refer on this | admit that we ought not to legislate for a class, if that legislation is against 
point to av authority which would not be disputed, that of the Secretary of | the interests of the peopte at large. But my lords, t ‘ell yon that, if you 
the Treasury of the United States, and 1 beg those noble lords, who advo- | make an alteration in the social relation of the differeat classes in this 


couutry—if you attempt to lower any one class at the expense of anot 1er— 
then that you will ioflict not a private Injury, but a public injury to society. 
And, whatever the difficulties may be of reconciling the action of our mixed 
constitution—of keeping the balance even between a@ proud aristocracy and 
a reformed House of Commons,—depend upon it those difliculties will not 
‘be less if, instead of 2 proud aristocracy, you substitute a pauper aristocracy 
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Cheers.] If you do, you will break down the firmest break-water, an 
SS 2. biiwark Corwen the proud aristocracy, and the democrac 
which is represented in the reformed House of Commons. I do not spe 
exclusively of these who are generally understood as the cay, 
even mainly of the body which I am now addressing. I speak, m ; rte ’ 
of the great body of the landed aristocracy of the country, not enne y 
rank, and many of them not undistinguished by great wealth. Bat, my 
lords, they and their ancestors before have been the centres of their — 
tive localities ; they conduct the business of their respective counties : a ey 
influence the opinions and feelings of their respective neig hbourh Bi 
they preside over \enantry who possess hereditary claims to their respect 
and affection. My lords, these are the true aristocracy of the country. 
{Cheers.] Reduce these men in the scale of society, and you will —_ 
an irretrievable and irreparable injury on this country. God for' * 
should say that our successful manufacturers and our princely merc a 
should not take their place among the aristocracy ; such an infusion adds 
vigour and strength to that class. But if you sweep away at once ha _. 
tocracy with so many associations in history, and substitute a new yo 
capitalists, who shall come among an unattached tenantry, with no associa- 
tions connected with their name to exercise a moral influence, you will 
suffer an irretrievable loss. 1am satisfied that never was there so great a 
delusion as that the loss caused by this measure will fall solely upon the 
aristocracy. A fall of 10s. per quarter on wheat Is 4s. per acre on wheat 
land, and if that is accompanied by & corresponding reduction in the price 
of cther articles, it will eat up all the rent of the land. But the fact is, 
the loss will fall—and they know it will fall on them, as they showed by 
their meeting the ober day—the loss will fall mainly on the tenant far- 
mers. [Cheers ] And the first step they take will be to suspend improve- 
ment, to discharge their labourers, to reduce wages and to force their popa- 
lation into the manufacturing districts, thete to enter into hopeless compe- 
tition with the population of those districts. They will carry their own 
wretchedness and misery into the manufacturing towns, and will press down 
the wages as well of the manufacturing districts as the agricultural. 
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than at the present. But'with regard to Canada, what have you done? You 
proposed that Canada should have admission for her produce into your pro- 
tected market, and upon the faith of that she imposed a duty of 3s. upon corn 
and flour taken from America. You led her to improving the communica- 
tion by the St. Lawrence; you lent her money for that purpose; you are 
now about to make that valueless. (Hear, hear.) You are going to break 
the promise you made to Canada. (Hear, hear.) You are going to de- 
stroy the trade you fostered and encouraged. Nay, you are going to do 
much more ; you are going to destroy the improved communication of the 
St. Lawrence; you are going to make the port of New York the channel of 
commercial intercourse between this country and Upper Canada, Sy your 
own St. Lawrence. ‘Those who know that colony know that I am speaking 
the truth, and nothing but that. (Hear, hear.) It is a matter almost of in- 
difference whether wheat grown in the western States of the Union and in 
Upper Canada, is carried to New York or Montreal. ‘The communication 
with New York is somewhat cheaper and easier. The market of Montreal 
regulates the price of the markets of New York; but now the corn of the 
western States and Upper Canada comes down the St. Lawrence to Mon- 
treal, employing British shipping, and thatin our own territory, because there 
is a differential duty in favour of its going to Montreal, and against its going 
to New York. But if this measure passes that will be changed, and the 
corn will come, not by your own St. Lawrence, in ships navigated by your 
own countrymen, but through the United States; and I will tell your lord- 
ships what is the fact. There are merchants in Montreal who, in anticipa- 
tion of this measure passing, are preparing to setup their establishments in 
New York. (Hear, hear.) I say nothing of the effect you are producing 
upon the feelings of the people. (Hear, hear.) I say nothing of the shock 


| you will give to the loyalty of the people; but I say this, you are doing your 


utmost to irritate them, to break off their commercial intercourse with you, 
and throw them into the scale, perhaps, ofa hostile state. My lords, political 
independence may follow from commercial independence; political de- 


———________— - —— — 





pendence may foilow from commercial dependence. (Hear, hear.) Are 
the United States blind to this fact? 


suicidial policy? Are your lordships aware of the bill passed by Congress 








[ Cheers. } L will assume the case of a landjurd who is entirely unencumbered 
and free from debt. [ don’t know whether there are any such cases [a 
laugh], but [ will assume tuere is. He discharges a certain portion of his | 
establishment, and turns upor the labour-market those whom his fortune 
had formerly enabled bim to employ. For it cannot be laid, I think, to the 


| One or two years ago? 


That a bill was passed, actually granting a drawback 
to the full amount, or almost so, of import duty upon goods into the sea- 
ports of the United States, provide those goods were carried through the 
United States, and re-shipped to Upper Canada; and that a bill is now 


charge of the landed proprietors of this country, as a class, that they are | pending in Congress for the purpose of extending the import of goods from 


given to accumulating and hoarding wealth. t 
will be found to spend it at least as fast as they get it. (A laugh.) 


adopt the real principles of free trade. They are to discharge their useless 


and unprofitable hands: they are to employ no labourers beyond what are | read (hear, hear) the dispatch of the Governor-General of Canada 


absolute'y required to make a profit to themselves. They are to have uo 
consideration for tenant-farmers who have been on their estates for 50 years. 


{ 


We are told how their losses are to be made up to them, if they will only | policy you are pursuing? 


So far from that, I think they | Canada, to be re-shipped to this country fromthe portof New York? Will 


that fact of the policy of the United States open your lordships’ eyes to the 
i (Hear, hear.) Again, your lordships have read, 
or if not, | hope before you come to a decision upon this measure, you will 
3 This is 
the dispatch laid upon the table of the house by the Government from Lord 
Cathcart, who was recently sent out, forwarded to the Government here, 


They are told it is more profitable to have one large fara than several small | not in his own name only, but in the name of the execntive of the province 


ones; so they must pull down the houses of their present tenants and tarn | of Canada. [The noble lord then read the dispatch, which was to the effect | your neighbours take the colour of their opinions and their views ; to you 


them adrift.” Their tenants have no capital, they must let them go. There 


are 600,000 teuant-farmers in the country under 200/. a year,—at least there | 


were in 1814. Turn them adrift, bring their successors from a distance— 
bring them from the Anti Corn Law League (hear )—encourage them to ex- 
pend their capital, and then you will be able to recover trom all the etfects 
of the injary you have sustained from a redaction in the price of corn. Per- 
haps you might, but the law imposes the burden upon you of maintaining 
ali the poor of the manufacturing districts as well as your own. I have too 
good an opinion of the landlords to believe that they will take their advice. 
‘They will go on giving employment to the poor on their estates, for they 
have to deal not with stocks and stoues, but with men having the same af- 
fections and attachments as themselves, and I won't believe that they will 
adopt the cold, calculating, and seltish doctrines of political economy and 
free trade. (Cheers.) Butif you adopt these doctrines in Eaogland—if you 
venture to recommend them in England—will you dare also to put them iu 
execution into Ireland? In Ireland the bulk of the popalation are small 
farmers—hardly what we should call farmers in England; the majority of 
the hoidings are from 1 to 15 acres. They have no capital, and very little 
skill. Ladmit they exhaust the land; they don’t pay half the rent a larger 


farmer could. Carry your political economy into etiect there, and see what | And now hear what a gentleman, Mr. Gregg, a member of the Anti-Corn- | tinned and deliberate] 


would be the result. 
system is at the root of balf the evils of Ireland. But free trade reqeires it, 
and you must make more money. ‘lurn them out, and when the exising 
generation are starved off, you may, perhaps, see your system in successful 
operation. My lords, he must be a bold Minister who would advise such an 
experiment to be made, but he must be a bold as well as a hard man who 
would act upon it. (Cheers.) And then to tell me that this measure has 
been brought ia for the relief of Ireland! ([Cheers.] England is an im- 
porting country ; it may be ‘or her benefit, but | doubt whether it is in the 
long run. But treland is an agricultural country—an exporting, and notan 


0607, you do her the greatest injury. Lastly, my lords, and you wiil be 


that the province of Canada was so vitally interested in this question, that it 


| consideration of Her Majesty's Ministers the necessity of a protected market 


Do they notsee the nature of your | 


‘ 
! 


\ 
| 


became the duty ofthe executive of the province of Canada tourge upon the ! 


| for the produce of Canada, and the effect that would be predneed if it were | 


taken away; that upon the faith of the last measure expensive improve- 
j} ruin of the colony would soon follow.] I have stated the case of Canada, 


ments had been undertaken, and that if that protection were removed, the | 


and the corn laws, and having shown the effect which this measure will have | 


| ships’ attention by entering into details with respect to other colonies, or the 
effects which a similar course may have upon them. But there is one other 
point! mast refer to. When we are told it is essential for the advantage of 
‘the manufactures of this country that free trade should be established, and 
| that no advantage should be derived by the colonies, I presume that if you 
| deprive the culonies of all the protection they now enjoy, you strive to re- 
| peal that act of Parliament which compels the colonies to impose a differen- 
| tial duty in favour of your produce. (Hear, hear.) You cannot be guilty 

of such injustice as not to do so, feeling that protection is now mutual. 
\(Hear.) That one third and more of our exports are taken by the colonies. 





which Mr. Gregg said that we were undersold in all the st 


foreign markets, but our own. ‘hat in hosiery, Saxony, with a — of 25 
per cent., sold 30 per cent. cheaper than the produce of the Leicester looms ; 
that whilst the number of stockingers in Leicester was formerly 16,585, there 





| upon the individual province of Canada, I will not trespass upon your lord- | 








and to give satisfaction to the members of the Anti-Corn Law League. 
When, my lords, was au organized agitation put down by concessions ex- 
torted from its opponents? Depend upon it, that when this body shall have 
once tasted the cup of political power, the draught will be too sweet to in- 
duce them to relinquish it. [agree with my noble friend, that this is only 
one of the measures which one after another will be the object of the Ant- 
Corn Law League. Why, my lords, there is no secret made of it. I do 
not say that every member of the Anti-Corn Law League enters fully into 
those opinious, for I believe that there are many excellent men who have 
joined that body with none but commercial objects, who sincerely believe 
that free trade will be a benefit to the country and to themselves, and who 
would withdraw if there were any attempt to carry those objects further; 
but recollect the origin of their complaints, and hear the language which was 
used at a public meeting, at which Mr. Lawrence Heyworth was in the 
chair, and which was held, 1 believe, in this town. After talking of the mi- 
racles which had been wrought by the conversion of Prime ministers (cheers), 
the speaker said: ‘They must have something more than a free trade in 
Corn.” He asked why they were levying taxes in this country pressing 
severely on the people, and whether it would not be better to puta tax upon 
property, to abolish the Custom-house system, and to say “ Honest traders 
of all nations, you may lay your stuffs here, there are no taxesand nc duties.” 
(Laughter.) He said further, that he would not have the friends of free 
trade to relax in their exertions; they must remember that the House of 
Lords yet lived; that this was the stronghold of the aristocracy, where they 
would be struggling for something more than a commercial policy. After 
the settlement of the free trade question the people would have more time 
to agitate for universal suffrage (hear, hear); and if it were good for com- 
merce to be free, it was good for man to be free also: ifit were good for 
cotton and corn to be free, it would be good for man likewise. And now 
I beg the attention of the right rev. bench to what follows’;—* Could they 
have a free trade in commerce without a free trade in religion ; or could the 
system of commercial despotism continue the blight of this country? The 

Jatholics and Dissenters would demand why the Church of Chirst should 
be under the trammels of the state; and he predicted that the freedom of 
religion, as shown by the separation of church and state, would be one of 
the glorious results of free trade.”” (Cheers.) And lastly,my lords, there is 
another motive which is most likely to operate with high-minded men; it is 
an unworthy fear and suspicion that they are acting from interested or dis- 
honourable motives. My lords, if 1 were speaking to an ordinary assembly, 
I might warn them of the danger of yielding to such fears; but speaking to 
the assembly which I have the honour to address, which cannot be unduly 
biased by considerations of fear, I can assert that you do not act from your 
personal interests. You are the tunstees for far more than your personal 
interests; you are the trustees for your country, you are the trustees for 
posterity, you are the trustees for the constitution of the empire. (Cheers.) 
My lords, you, each and all of you, live amongst your neighbours, by whom 
you are looked up to as the guides for their political opinions; from you 





they look, to your opinions a respectful deference is paid, and it is you 
who have encouraged and promulgated the opinion that for the great inter- 
ests of this country agricultural pretection is essential. With what feeling, 
my lords, with what face, having voted for the destraction of ali protection 
to agricuiture, can you show yourselves in the midst of those neighbours, 
who have hitherto regarded you with respect, and whose principies and 
Opinions you have heretofore influenced? They will charge you, and 
charge you justly, as you now charge the Government, with having misled 
and betrayed those who have placed their confidence in you. (Cheers) 
Therefore, my lords, if against your own deliberate opinions you consent to 
pass this measure, be prepared to abdicate the hitherto high place you have 
held in the constitution ; if you sacrifice your own opinions to the intimida- 
tion of others, be prepared hereafter to be looked upon as a subordinate 
branch of the constitution, to be looked upon only as the registrars of the 
edicts of the House of Commons, and as the blind followers of the Minister 
of the day. (Cheers.) My lords, if I know anything of the constitutional 
value of this house, it is to interpose a salutary obstacle to rash and inconsi- 
derate legislation ; it is to protect the people from the consequences of their 
own imprudence. It never has been the course of this house to resist a con- 
y-formed public opinion; your lordships always have, 


I think I have heard it advanced that the clearance | Law League, says of the state to which British markets are exposed in com- | and always will, bow to the expression of such an opinion; but it is yours to 
petition with neutral markets. [‘The noble lord here read a document, in | check hasty legislation, leading to irreparable evils; and it is yours—though 


ic I | ' aple markets of | the constitution can hardly have been deemed to have provided for such a 
British manufacture, that the cotton manufacturers of the Swiss, the cutlery | contingency—to protect the people, not against their own hasty judgments 


of Alsase, and the woollens of Saxony, were driving us notonly out of the | but against the treachery of those whom they have chosen to be their leaders, 


(Loud cheeis.) My lords if. acting on your own deliberate and impartial 
opinion, scorning the degrading suspicion of being actuated by unworthy 
motives, you follow the course which in your consciences you believe to be 





were now only 4,040; bat in Saxony their number had increased from 4,050 | for the good of the country, you may rest assured that neither your country 


} to 25,000. How far, with cheaper food, no taxation upon the raw material, | nor your conscience will condemn you. You may be conquered; you may 
importing country—and if you reduce her exports by 1,500,000/ , or 2,000,- | and no duty but for the sake of revenue, we might yet recover our lost su- | be overbalanced in numbers ; but you will not be degraded. You may fail 


| periority, is a matter of grave consideration, 


He did not believe that we | in saving the people from the threatened evil, but yon will secure the appro- 


glad to hear that, { will call your attention to one branch of the question, so | could either in woollens or hosiery, or even in cutlery, or the cotton trade. | bation of your friends and the respect of your opponents. (Cheers.) And 
important that it cannot be overlooked. and which, from the situation I late- | Under a free commercial system, the price of the raw material was nearly | if, by the blessing of God, your decision on this great question shali arrest 


ly held, 1 am entitled to bring under the notice of your lordships. [Cheers. | 
That subject, my lords, is the effect that will be produced by the repeal ot 
the corn laws and by free trade upon the colonies of this country. You have 
seen in your foreign trade how large is the amount of foreign shipping, and 
how small the amount of British shipping. I now call your attention to the 
fact that, by a return to the House of Commons, it appears that in the year 
1845 there were 1 273,395 tous of British shipping entered inwards from the 
colonies, and not one ton foreign; while outwards there were 1,163,000 tons 
of British and 472,000 foreign. The colonial trade is, therefore, almost ex- 
clusively carried on by British shipping; it employs British seamen; and 
gives the profits of the trade on both sides to British subjects exclusively. In 
1844 our exports to the colonies amounted to 14,270,000/. Destroy the prin- 
ciple of protection, and I tell ycu you destroy the whole basis on which 
your colonies rest. | Cheers] [tf you do not know the value of your colo- 
nies, Napoleon Bonaparte knew it well. (Hear, hear.] It is by the colo- 
nial principle you have extended your arms,—I don't mean your military 
arms, but your commercial arms,—into every quarter of the globe. _ It is to 
your colonial system you owe it that there is no part of the world where 
your flag is not planted—that there is no quarter of the globe in which the 
English langaage is not heard—that there is no zone in which British sub- 
jects do not recognize the sovereignty of Britain. You are to say to them 
in their distant homes that they are no longer to be identified with your 
commercial interests—that they shall not share your glories or sympathize 
with you in your advances—that they shall not bear your burdens—and that 
they shall no longer feel that they are wiihin the arms of your vast empire, 
and members of your imperial Zollverein. (Cheers.] I think it was Mr. 
Cobden who said it was a system of mutual robbery. I admit that it is a 
mutual system, where each sacrifices something peculiar to himself for the 
purpose of obtainiug an advantage derived from the other. It is a mutual 
system where each sacrifices something of his trade for the purpose of ob- 
taining reciprocity ; and | am not sure but that you will find in the end that 
that desire of reciprocity and of profit on both sides—that security against 
foreign interference, against foreign hostility, and against foreign caprice, is 
like selling in the cheapest market and buying in the dearest, although that 
difference may not be precisely explained in a money value; but the addi- 
tional price which you may pag for colonial produce, and which they may 
pay you in consequence of taking British produce,is cheaply purchased by 
extending your power over the wide world; by establishing in every quar- 
ter friends and allies; by having a certainty of employment every where, 
uninterfered with by foreign competition, for a vast amount of British ship- 
ping and British seamen, and thus extending and strengthening the pow- 
er of this country; and [ will concur with Mr. Cobden if he will substitute 
for a system of mutual robbery a system of wutual insurance { Hear, hear.] 
i say then upon this system of protection is based the whcle of your colonial 
empire; and that it rests upon far more than pecuniary grounds. I know 
that the political economists say, ‘ Cast off the colonies’ let them trade with 
you or any other country,—give them the full xdvantages of free trade, let 
there be no protection.’ I do not donbt the loyalty of the colonies or their 
attachment to this country; but by this measure you do all in your power to 
weaken that loyalty and attachment. You grant them commercial inde- 
pendence, invite them to trade freely and liberally with all other nations. 
and you tell the emigrant who quits this country,—‘ From the time you 
leave the shores of [ngland, though you are still in British security, you are | 
no more to us than a Datchman, or a Frenchman, or an Americau.  Trad¢ 
where you please, you are entitled to no favour from us; we give you no 


side of the foreigner, whilst machinery itself was sold in large quantities in 
foreign countries. The only item, then, in which manufactures were to be 


lost market could ever be entirely recovered. With better education, with 
more sober habits, more frugality, with cheaper food, the people might be 
enabled to live much better than at present upon smaller earnings, and that 


that last and desperate remedy, of cheapening the food and lowering wages 


one-third of your whole foreign exports, your home exports, which are 
about 5 to 2 of your foreign exports. (Hear, hear.) You are called upon 
by the sapient manufacturers to damage your home inarket and take away 
protection. (Hear,hear.) Ido not think the force of folly can go further. 
(Hear, hear.) [trust your lordships will not be led away by these fallacies 


market. (Hear, hear.) Lam sensible, my lords, though at great length, 
how feebly, how unsatisfactorily I have performed my task. 
I know I must have wearied your lordships. I know I have in a very in- 
different manner discharged my duty. (Hear, hear.) But I hope at least I 
shall have the credit of having kept closely to the subject of discussion, and 
I hope, further, I have redeemed the pledge I gave at the outset, that in 
no observations [ made would I make one remark, if | was aware of it, that 
would be likely to wound the feelings of any one. (fflear, hear.) But, be- 
fore I sitdown, I must be permitted to say a few words to those of your lord- 
ships, and [ believe there are many, who, in your hearts, go along with me 
in the arguments [ have submitted to yon, and are dismayed and alarmed at 
this measure as much as Lam, and yet from various grounds who mean to 
give your votes for the second reading of the bill. (Cheers.) I can con- 
Ceive various motives operating upon the minds of high-minded and honoura- 
ble men. I know there may be those who plead the authority of the House 
of Commons. [ have a great respect for the authority of that house, of 
which I had the honour of being a member between 22 and 23 years. 
where ure we to collect the opinion of the House of Commons? (Hear, 
hear.) Are we to collect it from their collected votes? Then are we to 
take the votes of 1846, 1844, or 1842? (Loud cheers.) When I find 


jority of 114 (bhear)—when I find a motion for the repeal of the corn laws 


ure of repeal of the corn laws not negatived by 132, but affirmed by a ma- 
jority of 98 (lond cheers) by the same men in the same house (cheers,) I say 
this sudden conversion must tend to diminish the value I attach to the au- 
thority of the last vote of the House of Commons. (Loud cheers.) I re- 
spect the judgment and decision of the House of Commons, but not because 
it is a decision of a majority of gentlemen more or less well educated and en- 
lightened. (Hear.) { respect their decision because it is the decision of the 
the representatives of public opinion in this conntry: and if I am to take 


decision, take that decision of the collected representation in 1842, as well as 
the collected representation in 1546, of the deliberate judgment and opinion 
of the people of this country. (Cheers.) 





protection; we do not impede your trade with any other country you may 
think fit, yon are just as mach connected with them as with aus.’ 3 P 

But, my lords, we are now upon the question of corn, and I will now 
apply that question to one ofthe most important of our colonies,—I refer to 
the case of Canada, and of the effect upon the trade of Canada which will 
be produced by the passing of this measure. I have heard that it is looked 
forward to that this will be a great boon to the Australian colonies. I do 
not exactly sve how, at the present moment. ‘The Australian colonies are 
subject to a duty charged to the extent of 5s. a quarter upon their produce 
imported into this country; it cannot exceed 5s. a quarter. ‘They have the 
exclusive admission to a prot cted British market. You are about to take 
that away, and the effect will be to prevent Australian corn coming into your 
market, for if the price of corn in this country falls more than 5s. a quarter, 


i not stand in the way out of deference to any Minister. 


There are those who disapprove of this decision, but who from a perso- 


nal feeling of attachment to the Government, are prepared to vote with 
them. I sympathize with that feeling, but L cannot assent in justice to their 
course. (Llear, hear.) 


There are two interests at stake in this question. and compliment should 
(Hear, hear.) De 
pend upon it, the public interesis can never be benefited by the sacrifice of 
your own deliberate judgment, by turning round upon your own principles 
for the purpose of saving an Administration. My conviction is, that if you 
make the sacrifice it will be made in vain (cheers,) for there never was a 
Government which permanenitly maintained its existence by the somewhat 
contemptuous support of its opponents, and by the ill disguised disgust and 
half-ashamed support of its allies. (Cheers.) There may be those, my lords, 


to that amuunt the colonial produce of Australia will be in a worse position} who hope, by giving their consent to this measure, to put an end to agitation, 


decision of the House of Commons, I must, if Lam to be bound by either 


the same in all conntries, but the advantage of labour was, in general, on the | the progress of this hasty and inconsiderate measure; if you shall thus give 


= for the intelligence of the country to act upon the public mind; if, 


cheapened was the cost of production,—that was, the wages of labour, | the too much de 
Foreign nations had reduced them, and, by lowering them here and raising ; proud of your po 
them abroad, the difference might be regulated; buthe doubted whether our | hat 


' 
i 


was the only way in which itcould be done. (Hear, hear.) That is the | 
langnage of Mr. Gregg, a distinguished manufacturer, and a member of the : 
League. ‘The neutral markets have failed you, and he calls upon you to try | 


and delusions, and that you will not sacrifice the home produce and colonial | 


(Hear, hear.) | 


happily, you shall succeed in going back to 2 wiser course, and in adopting 
spised wisdom of your ancestors, then you may well be 
sition and of your conduct; then may you well be proud 
ut you have discharged your duty conscientiously and fairly, that you have 
withstood the sednetions of power, and that you bave honestly and fearless- 
ly proceeded to save your country from this great and hazardous experiment. 
he best reward, my lords, that you can have will be this approval of your 
own consciences in having dove your duty; bat there will be another re- 
ward in the approbation and the thanks of a grateful and admiring people, 
who will then justly exclaim—*'Thank God we have a House of Lords.” 


, (The noble lord resumed his seat amidst great cheering. ) 
to recover them, and for that you are to throw open the markets which take | 


MARRIED.—On June 17th, by the Rev. 8. M. Isaacs Myer, 8. Myers to Mlulda, el- 
dest daughter of Moses Morrison, allof this city. 
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The Oregon Treaty.—The accounts from Washington say that the Ore- 
gon Treaty was confirmed on Thursday afternoon by a vote of 41 to 14, 
The Senate was full—56 members being present ; but Mr. dJarnagin de- 
clined to vote: the Legislature of Tennessee having instructed the Sena- 
tors from that State to oppose any compromise. 

We shall make no comments on this subject until we know officially the 


, exact terms of the convention. 


| 
} 


By the Great Western, Capt. Mathews, and the Cunard Steamer at Bos- 


| ton, we have regular filesof London papers to the evening of the 3rd iast. 


} 


a similar measure rejected by a majority of 256 in 1843, and again by a ma- | 


But | Capt. Mathews arrived on Monday, with his noble vessel crowded with 


passengers, 

Her Majesty, the Queen, was safely delivered of a Princess on the 25th 
of May, and we rejoice to state that her Majesty is doing weil. 

The intelligence ot the war with Mexico had reached England; it did 


rejected by a majority of 132 in June, 1345, and when I find that same meas- | not preduce much sensation, as, in the earlier period of hostilities, the trans 


actions were not very important. Tne more recent events, such as the de- 


| feat and expulsion of the Mexicans from the left bank of the Rio del Nerte, 





the evacuation of Matamoras, and the retreat of Arista to Monterey, will 
command more attention. Itis said, nevertheless, that England hasalready 
offered ber mediation to the two belligerent powers 

The Corn Bill was read a second time in the House of Lords on the 28th 
ult., and passed by the following vote : 


For the second reading—Present, 138—Proxies, 73—Total 211. 
For the amendment—Present, 12i—lroxies, 3—Total 164—M jority 


for the second reading, 47 


This majority is decisive—the Bill wut pa it is even doubtful if any 


amendment will be made in comm tee, I will be seen that the maj rity 
of votes present as well as y ;, was with the government. In commit- 
tee the proxy votes are not received. Jn order that there shall be a good 
and alli ico majority in all stages of the measure, Sir Robert Pe sl, it is 
said, has requested all peers in the interest of the cabinet to be in their pla- 
ces wh Bill is in the house Even Lord Heytesbuary, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of [reland, it is affirmed, will come over and be in attendance. Itis 


understood that good hopes existed of effecting some mitigation of the Bil! 

in committee until a meeting of the Whig peers took place at the Marquis 

of Lansdown’s. On that occasion it was agreed that the Whigs, as @ party, 
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should vote for the Bill, lest they might suffer in the estimation of the peo- 
ple. On this idea being started, the Whig peers agreed to bury all their 
differences and support the measure. The Dake of Cambridge, uncle of 
the Queen, addressed the House of Peers and said, that it was his practice 
never to vote against the existing government of the country. Whenever 
he disapproved of a measure he abstained from voting at all, and should do 
so on the present occasion. The debate, on the whole, was highly interest- 
ing, and conducted with great decorum. “Many of the speeches were of the 
first order, but the arguments, as a matter of uecessity, were those that had 
been employed in the House of Commons, where the subject had been 
compleatly oxbausted, For to-day we have conteuted ourselvee w ith giving 
that of Lord Stanley. 

Sir Robert Peel has fixed on the 8th of Jane for the second reading of 
the Irish Assassination Bill, and Mr. John O’Connell has again pledged 
himself to oppose it in all its stages. On the 12th of June the sugar duties 
will be considered, when Lord John Russell will, according to the uotice 
he has given, move that the sugars of Cuba and Porto Rico be admitted on 
the most favourable terms, notwithstanding these sugars are the produce of 
slave labour. Itis understood that Sir R. Peel will resist such a motion, 
and some persons endeavour to believe that the Premier will go out of of- 
fice on that question. Lord John, at any rate, seems determined to try his 
luck; for if Sir Robert should be left in a minority, and the cabinet resign, 
he would be sent for by the Queen to form a new ministry. 

The Lord Chancellor was unable to carry his Bill for Regulating Chari- 
table Trusts ; it was lost by a majority of one in the House of Lords. This 
was regarded asa defeat of the Cabinet. On the Factory Bill, too, the 
Cabinet had a narrow escape, as it was saved by a majority of ten only out 
of a house of nearly 400 members. The Casioms Bill is stoutly opposed 
by Lord George Bentinck and most of the Protection party. 

On the 29th of May, the Chancellor of the Exchequer made bis financial 
statement tor the year ; or,in other words, opened the Budget. This state- 
ment was on the whole very satisfactory, exhibiting a surplus income over 
the expenditure of 2,350,000. Nearly the whole of this surplus, however, 
will be absorbed by the increased expenditure in the army, navy, and ordi- 
nance departments. This surplus is very grotifying when it is borne in 
mind how extensive has been the reduction of taxes and duties. It is never- 
theless to be deplored that the hostile attitude of foreign countries should 
oblige England to waste all this large sam in warlike preparations. 

Mr. Smith O’Brien, after having been caged for some time for refusing to 
perform his parliamentary duties, was set at liberty when the commitlee 
on which he refused to serve had closed their business and were dis- 
charged. He had tried various quibbles and expedients to get out of the 
“ cellar,” as he termed it, but the House stood firm. He has brought on 
himeelf the ridicule of all parties, and the sympathy of no one; but he is to | 
have atriamphent entry into Dublin, as svon as he returns to Ireland. 

The last overland mail from India represents the country to be perfect- 
ly tranquil, and the pacification of the Punjaub was in satisfactory pro- 
gress. 

Among the novelties in the wsy of news, if we may so express ourselves, 
is the escape of Prince Louis Napoleon from the fortress of Ham, where 
he had been many years coniined as a state prisoner for attempting to usurp 
the French throne, and overthrow Louis Philippe. We have given among 








our ex!tracts a letter from the Prince, who has since arrived in London, des- 
cribing the way in which he eladed the vigilance of his guards. 


An incident turned up in relation to the bearing of the Corn Bill on the | on my passage. 


interes!s of Canada, which excited some attention. Intelligence of Mr. 
Williams’s Resolutions in the House of Assembly, it appears, reached Lon- 


ADDRESS TO HER MAJESTY. 


The Duke o' WELLINGTON said he had to announce to their lord- 
ships that her Majesty was delivered of a Princess this day at three o’clock 
in the afternoon. He begged, therefore, according to the usual practice, to 
move thatan humble address be presented to her Majesty, congratulating 
her Majesty on the birth of another Princess, and assuring her Majesty tha: 
every addi ion to her Majesty’s domestic happiness affords the highest satis- 
faction to the House of Lords [cheers]. 

Lord MELBOURNE seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 


A similar address was moved in the House of Commons by Sir R. Peel 
and seconded Lord J. Russell. 


The following is the form of prayer drawn up by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury for the safe delivery of Her Majesty. It is couched in truly beau- 
tiful language, and breathes a spirit of piety and gratitude to Divine Provi- 
dence worthy of the distinguished prelate who penned it. 


“O merciful Lord and Heavenly Father, by whose gracious gift mankind 
is increased, we most humbly offer unto thee our hearty thanks for thy 
great gooduess, vouchsafed to thy people in delivering thy servant, our 
Sovereign Lady the Queen, from the perils of childbirth, and giving her the 
blessing of a daughter. Continue, we beseech thee, thy fatherly care over 
her; support and comfort her in the hours of weaknsss, and day by day re- 
new her strength. Preserve the infant princess from whatever is hurtful 
either to body or soul, and adorn her as she advances in years with every 
Christian viriue. 

“Regard with thine especial favour our Queen and her royal consort, that 
they may long live together in the enjoyment of all earthly happiness, and 
may finally be made partakers of everlasting glory. And grant that every 
gift of thy goodness to us, thy people, may increase in us the sense of thy 
manifold mercies, and that we may show forth our thankfulness unto thee 
by dutiful affection to our Sovereign, by brotherly love to one another, and 
by constant vbedience to all thycommandments ; so that passing through this 
life in thy faith and fear, we may in the life to come be received into thy 
heavenly kingdom, through the merits and mediation of tny blessed Son, 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen” 

The Rev. Dr. Adiar, Chief Rabbi of the members of the Hebrew persua- 
sion in Great Britain, has issued a torm of thanksgiving for the safe delivery 
of her Majesty and birth of a princess, to be recited in the synagogues 


throughout the United Kingdom, on Sabbath the 5th day of Sinan, a. m. 
5606, z. e. 30th of May. 


PRINCE LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


Prince Louis Napoleon, on arriving in London, addressed the toliowing 
letter to the editor of the Journal de la Somme :— 


My dear M. Degeorge,—My desire to see my father once more in this 
worid made me attempt the boldest enterprise I ever engaged in. It re- 
quired more resolution and courage on my part than at Styasburg and Bou- 
logne, for 1 was determined not to submit to the ridicule that attaches to 
those who are arrested escaping under a disguise, and a failure [ could not 
have endured. Tne following are the particulars of my escape :— 

‘You know that the fort was gaarded by 400 men, who furnished daily 
60 soldiers, placed as sentries outside the walls. Moreover, the principal 
gate of the prison was guarded by three gaolers, two of whom were,con- 
stantly on duty. It was necessary that I should first elude their vigilance, 
afterwards traverse the inside court, before the windows of the command- 
ant’s residence ; and, arriving there, I should be obliged to pass by a gate 
which was guarded by soldiers. 

‘ Not wishing to communicate my design to any one, it was necessary to 
disguise myself. As several rooms in the part of the building I occupied 
were undergoing repairs, it was not difficult to assume the dress of a work- 
man. My good and faithtal valet, Charles Thelin, procured a smockfroek 
and a pair vt sabots (wooden shoes), and after shaving off my moustaches, 
I took a plank on my shoulders. 

‘On Monday morning I saw the workmen enter, at half-past 8 o'clock. 
Charles took them some drink, in order that I should not meet any of them 

He was also to call one of the gardiens (turnkeys) whilst 
Dr. Conneau conversed with the others. Nevertheless, | had scarcely got 
out of my room, before I was accosted by a workman, who took me for 





, ‘ one of Lis comrades, and at the bottom of the stairs | found myself in front 
don on the last day’s debate in the House of Lords: but it was not made | of the keuper. 


public. 


23rd of May, stated inthe House that the Canadian people were per- 
fecily satisfied with the measures of the Imperial Government. The dis. 


erepancy between this statement, and the tenor of Lord Cathcart’s dis- | letter, he did not pay attention to me. 


patches, and Mr. Williams’s Resolutions, p 
Lord Geoige Bentinck, now become the recognized leader of the landed in. 
terest in the House of Commons, called on Sir Robert Peel fur explanation. 
This explanation was readily offered, and was satisfactory—but much grum- 
bli g was heard for some days. ~ As the subject will be of some interest to 
our Canadian readers, we give insertion to an article from the London 
Standard, which embraces the whole topic; but we cannot agree with the 
Standard, that had the existence of these Resolutions been known sooner, the 
vote in the House of Lords on the second reading woaldhave been differ- 
ent. <a 
LORD STANLEY’S SPEECH. 

At the request of severcl persons we have made room for the entire 
speech of Lord Stanley, as it appears in the Times, onthe Corn Bill. It is 
admitted by London papers of all parties, to be a profound and masterly ef- 
fort, embracing all the facts and arguments of the question, arrayed with in- 
finite skill, and enforced with an eloquence worthy of the best days of the 
British Senate. 

It is known, we believe, that very many persons of experience and ability 
in this country, who keep a careful waich of British affairs, fear the result of 
this sweeping measure of Sir Robert Peel, and coincide in gloomy views of 
the fature taken by Lord Stanley. It is these gentiemen who desire us to 
put on record in our columns this speech, as a matter of reference hereaf- 
ter when the corn law shall huve been fully tried. A free trade in wheat 
will, in all probability, produce a great diminuton in the incomes of the 
latided proprietors of Englaad—but we still hope that it will not effect much 
permanent injury, and that its operation will not lead to those fatal results 
on the peerage and aristocracy of the empire that some apprehend. We 
have struck off a few extra copies of this speech for non-subscribers, and 
shall give some speeches on the other side in our next, 

Awful Calamity, Destruction of the Quebec Theatre, by Fire. 

Our private letters trom Quebec give tue most leartrending accounts of 
the late calamity. The loss of life has been very great—not less than forty- 
seven persons. The city is represented as one of universal grief and mourn- 
ing. The tolling of the funeral bells, the interment of the different victims 
the weeping and lamenting of bereaved friends, all conspire to render that 
devoted city a place of deep and profound gloom. In the great fires of last 
year the loss was chiefly contined to property ; but on this occasion our fel- 
low creatures have been the chief sufferers. We, ourselves, have cause to 
lament the loss of one family, viz, that of Mr. Joseph Tardif, his wife and 
sister. For twenty years he has been our faithful agent; and a more 


roduced much comment, and | appeared surprised at my dress, and a drummer turned round several times 











) had referred to a dispatch which had recently appeared. 


Fortunately, | placed the plank | was carrying before my 


Lord Dalhousie, in the course of the debate on thet night, the | face, and succeeded in reaching the yard. Whenever | passed a sentinel or 


any other person, I always kept the plank before my face. 
* Passing before the first sentinel, | let my plank fall, and stopped to 
pick upthe bits, There I met the officer on duty, but as he was reading a 
The soldiers at the guardbouse 


to look at me. I nextmet some workmen, who looked very attentively at 
me. I placed the plank before my face, but they appeared to be so cu- 
rious that I thought i should never escape them, until I heard them cry 
‘Ob! Itis Bernard !’ 

Once outside, I walked quickly towards the road of St. Quentin, Charles, 
who the day before had engaged a carriage, shortly overtook me, and we 
arrived at St Quentin. 

‘I passed through the town on foot, having thrown uff my smock-frock. 
Charles procured a post-chaise, under pretext of going to Cambrai. We ar- 
rived without meeting with any obstacles at Valenciennes, where I took 











the railway. [ had procured a Belgian passport, but nowhere was I asked 
to show it. 

p me my escape, Dr. Conneau, always so devoted to me, remained in 
prison and caused them to believe | was ill, in order to give me time to 
reach the frontiers. It was necessary to be convinced that the Government 
would never set me at liberty before I could be persuaded to leave France, 
if 1 would not consent to dishonour myself. It was also a matter of duty 
that [ should exert all my powers to be able to console my father in his old 


ge 
" Adieu, my dear M. Degeorge ; although free, I feel myself to be most 
unhappy. Receive the assurance of my sincere friendship, and, if you are 
able, endeavour to be usetui to my kind Conneau. ‘ Louis NaPoLeon.’ 
_——E——— 
Tue Aruy.—The following Regiments are under orders for foreign ser- 
vice, and to return home: 
6th—Ireland to Malta. 
16th—Gibraltar to lonian Isles. 
88th—Malta to West Indies. 
7 1lst—West Indies to America. 
23rd—Ditto ditto. 
36th, T'wo Battalions—England to Lonian Isles. 
56th, Two Ditto—England to Gibraltar. 
97th, Two Ditto—Ionian Isles to Malta. 
42nd, ‘I'wo Ditto—Malta to Bermada. 
20th, Two Ditto—Bermuda to America. 
Rifle Brigade, First Batt.—lonian Isles to Jamaica. 
48th—Jamaica to America. 
79th—Gibraliar to West Indies. 
60th, Second Batt.—America to England. 
52nd, 8lst, 14th, 89th—America to England.—Naval and Military Gaz. 





CANADA AND THE CORN BILL. 
From the London Standard of May 30. 

An incident ot an unusually grave character occarred inthe House of 
Commons last night. It will be recollected that on Friday morning Lord 
Dalhousie, in order to neutralise the effect of Lord Catheart’s awful dis- 
patch, addressed the following argument to the Honse of Lords :— 

* Now, with respect to (Canadian) corn, his noble friend (Lord Stanley) 


It would be con- 
venient tor those who referred to that dispatch to ‘mention the date. 


: The 
upright man, or one more devoted to our interest, we have never had in | date of that dispatch was the 23th January, 1846; but that was not the 
our employment. Being a man of some property, of high moral worth and | most recent intelligence. The dispatch was written on seeing in the news- 


integrity, of universal kindners and good nature, and above all a faithful foi- 
lower of the cross, he was universally beloved and respected, and his sud- 
den and untimely death is equally lamented and deplored. 





Buckingham Palace, May 25, 1846, Four P. M. 

‘The Queen was safely delivered of a Princess at Five Minutes before 
Three o’Clock this afternoon. Her Majesty and the Infant Princess are 
well (Signed) 

‘James Ciark, M.D.; Coartes Locock, M.D.; Rost. Ferausun, M.D.’ 


This great and important news was immediately made known to the Town 
by the firing of the Park and Tower guns; and the Privy Council being as- 
sembied as svon as possible thereupon, at the Council Chamber, Whitehall 
it was ordered, that a Form of Thanksgiving for the Queen’s safe delivery 
of a Princess he prepared by his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, to be 
used in all chorches and chapels throughout England and Wales, and the 
town of Berwick-apon- Tweed, on Sunday the 31st of May, or the Sunday 
afier the respective ministers shall receive the same. . 


papers what had been proposed by her Majesty’s government, and Lord 
atheart said, having consulted with the members of the executive council, 
he wrote at that moment to save the post. ‘I'aat wasnota deliberate ex. 
pression ot opinion. From the paper which he held in his hand, it ap- 
peared that on the 26th of March, the provincial legislature came to a una- 
nimous vote for an address to the Crown, stating that mstead of having a 
daty of 1s., they wished it to be reduced to one peony (Hear, hear.) Thar 
was the deliberate opinion of the provincial legislature, and he would ask 
if it bore any appearance of the alarm that had been sought to be excited ? 
This subject was one of such great importance. that he must venture to 
trouble their lordships with a sentence or two trom the speeches of the gen 
tleman at the head of the g vernment, and the gentleman at the head of 
he opposition. On the 23d of March, Colonel Prince (who is atthe head 
ot the government] said he had the most unabated confidence in the loyalty 
of the colonists in their devotion to the mother country, and in their desire 
to preserve their connection with it. With regard to the new commercial 
policy of Sir Robcrt Peel, he was nota pacticipator of the alarm which 
some professed to feel; he had always been an advocate of free trade. The 
farmers of Canada should not be cast down by the policy of Sir Robect 
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Peel. They had no cause to dispair; a little exertion would conquer the 
disadvantages which they anticipated; and they would find in the end 
that they would not be ruined by tree trade. Mr. Baldwin, one of the 
leaders of the opposition, said, ‘ We want no foreign interference—we are 
proud of our institutions and our connection with the mother country. I 
love the mother county as well as the soil on which [was born.’ * These 
extracts Were answers to those who doubted the feeling of the colonies with 
respect to the ministerial policy, and their loyalty.” 

The impression which these remarks were calculated to produce, and 
which they did produce—ibe impression also, we have no doubt, upen Lord 
Dalhousie’s own mind, for we believe him to be a perfectly honoarable as 
well as an able man, was, that all is contentment with free trade in Canada. 
Last night, however, Lord G. Bentinck, in allusion to this subject, put the 
following question to Sir R. Peel, to which question we subjoin the Pre- 
mier’s answer :— 


“CANADA AND THE CORN BILL.” 


“Lord G. BENTINCK said he rose to ask of the first miuister of the 
Crown a question which might at first appear to impugn the fair dealing,. 
the frankness, and the truth-telling of the members of her Majesty’s Cabinet! 
but he had reason to think irom as explanation he had already received, tha’ 
no such imputation could rest on the Earl of Dalhousie, who was the mem 
ber ot the Cabinet to whom this question referred. It was probably 
known to every gentleman in that house, that the Earl ot Dalhousie had 
stated that the inhabitanis of Canada were periecily satisfied with the com- 
mercial policy of her Majesty’s winisiers, and that ihey were so far trom 
entertaining any feeling oi alarm upon the subject, that they only desi:ed that 
the nominal duty of 1s, which it was proposed to retain on Canadian and 
all other wheat, should be reducedto 1d. He had with his own ears heard 
the Earl of Dalhousie make that statement. The question he had to ask the 
right honourable baronet was, whether the Canadian mail had not arrived, 
bringing an address to her Majesty unanimoasly voted by the Legislative 
Assembly of Canada, and of which the first paragraph ran in something like 
the following manner: —‘ That the house views with the most serious ap- 
prehension and alarm, and as detrimental .o the {uture peace and prosper- 
ily of the colony, the adoption of that proposed system of commercial inter- 
course now under consideration of the Imperial Parliameat?’ That such 
an address had been voted ne had the best reason to know [cries of ¢ order’). 
Well, the question he had io ask of her Majesty’s ministers, was, whether, 
when that statement had been made by a cabinet minister, he was not in pos- 
sess.on of the information to which he [Lord G. Bentinck] had referred— 
whether her Majesty’s ministers had not been aware thatan address contain- 
ing the sentiments he had stated had been unanimously voted by the Legis- 
lative Assembly of Canada ? 

“ Sir R. PEEL said, he would readily give to the noble lord all the infor- 
mation he possessed upon the subject. He had yesterday made an ap- 
pointment with his noble friend the Secretary for the Colonies, to meet him 
that day at half-past one o'clock, upon other business, aud his right honour- 
able friend had shown at the meeting, which had taken place according to 
that appointment, a letter from Lord Cathcart, containing an address of the 
general purport stated by the noble lord, or at least expressing an apprehen- 
sion as to the consequences of the commercial policy of her Majesty’s gov- 
ernment, although he [Sir R. Peel] did not know whether or not it had 
been voted unanimously by the Legislative Assembly. He understood his 
right honourable friend to have said that the address had reached him in the 
course of that morniag. That was his impression ; but at all events he had 
himself no knowledge of the arrival of that information until two o'clock 
that day. He could further state that since the noble lord had given him 
notice of his intention to put that question, he had received from his noble 
friend the Earl of Dalhousie an assurance to the effect that he had been to- 
tally unaware of the receipt of that information when he had made the statee 
ment to which the noble lord had referred (hear, hear]. 1t was impossibl- 
that all the members of her Majesty’s government could be made simulta- 
neously acquainted with the contents of despatches, because some time 
would necessarily elapse before they could be circulated among the aifler- 
ent members of the cabinet (hear, hear).’’ 

We know not by what channel Lord George Bentinck received his copy 
of the address, but we do know that the address was the subjec: of con- 
versation in the City on Thursday night before Lord Dalnousie spoke, and 
admitting it to have been brought by the Cambria, the latest date at which 
is arrival can be fixed, we know that the com nunications received by the 
Cambria were in London hours before Lord Dalhousie spoke | we oursel- 
ves had the news of tne first baltle in Mexico at ten o'clock, nufortunately 
too late for publication], and printed in time to be back in Liverpool at 


noon on Friday, as will appear by the following extract from the Liverpool 
Mercury :— 











‘ Liverpool is indebted to the Morning Herald for the news of this great 
division awaited with such intense anxiety. The numbers of the division 
were not anuounced in the House of Lords until just before five o’clock this 
morniag. The Morning Herald has conveyed it exclusively. 

‘ The particulars of the division were announced in the Exchange News- 
room, amid great cheering, by Mr. Walter, the Liverpool correspondent of 
the Morning Herald. We understand that this gentleman left Liverpool 
last night with the important intelligence brought by the Cambria steamer, 
which appears at great length in this Morning’s Herald, and was en- 


abled to be the bearer back to Liverpool of the divisivn, all beiag accom- 
plished in a few hours.’ 


No assurance can be necessary to any one who knows Lord Dalhousie’s 
character, to acquit him of wilfal deception! but Lord Dalhousie may him- 
self have been advisedly kept inthe dark; the right hoa. gentlemaa who 
presides over the Colonial department beiug, contrary to precedent, exone- 
rated from parliamentary duties, may be in the wholesome habi: of retiring 
early to rest; but it can hardly be doubted that at this anxious time he 
leaves ifstructions that dispatches from so important a colony as Canada be 
brought to him or to the Premier, or to some member of the Cabinet who 
has a voice in parliament, as soon as they arrive—there cannot be a doubt, 
we say, that Lord Cathcart’s dispatch containing the address was read by 
some member of the Cabinet before Lord Dalhousie spoke, and that if the 
import of the dispatch and address had been opposite to whatit was, the 
document would have been handed to the noble President of the Board of 
Trade to be read as part of his speech. What member of the Cabinet we 
suspect of this disingenuous practice, the reader may guess by reflecting, 
who, among her Majesty’s advisers has been most in the habit of concealing 
his preonresone for a change, and smiling when his friends, of whatever 
rank, are deceived into promulgating falsehoods, useful for him, though dis- 
graceful to themselves? Either Lord Dalhousie has been most scandalous- 
ly ill-used in the affair, or the public business is indeed conducted with ex- 
traordinary languor, when adocament like the following, relating to a mat- 
ter of vital importance to the empire, and at (he moment the subject of most 
auxious debate, ie unknown for 16 or 13 hoursafter its arrival w any minis- 
ter, and then become kuown to the Premier merely by accident. 

{Here the resolutions of Mr. Williams are inserted. 

Whether by contrivance or neglect, this most serious remonstrance was 
withheld from the House of Lords ata time when the house was actualiy 
debating the question which constitutes the subject of it. What confidenee 
can any human being repose in the person guilty of a contrived suppression, 
if there has been, as we believe there has been, a suppression in 
the case? Butif the benefit of such important truths has been lost by 
mere neglect, are the negligent parties diligent or honest servants of the 
public ? 

One lesson the Country party will, we hope, learn from this eveut, name- 
ly, never tocome to any arrangement with the ministers as to the time of 
dividing upon any question. In coming to such an arrangement, they are 
sure to be iricked, as always happens when honest men and kuaves nego- 
tiate ; keep the latter at arm's length, and you may safely defy them, but 
if you give them your hand, though but for a moment, they wiil inevitsbly 
trip up your heels, 

Had the Country party delayed the debate in the Lords avother day, as 
they ought to have dune, this ali important Cauadian disclosure mast have 


proceded the division, aad doubtless rendered it different from what it 
was. 





OREGON TERRITORY. 

MR. HUME asked whether the Government had been officially inform- 
ed that the President of the United States had received directions from Con- 
gress to give notice to this country of their intention to terminate the joint 
occupancy of the Oregon territory, and whether that notice had been given? 

Sir R. PEEL.—I have no objection to answer the question the hon. gen- 
tleman has put to me, by stating, that the American President has given to 
her Majesty’s Government the formal notice necessary for the termination 
of the existing convention; that termination to take place at the end of the 
year, and, in doing so, the President has adopted the terms which were as- 
sented to by both Houses of the Legislature of the United States—that the 
notice was given with the view of leading to an amicable adjustment of the 
differences between the two countrles on this subject. (Hear, hear.) 

*.* Mr. S. T. Stanton, Agent for this paper, has proceeded to Nova 
Scotia and New Branswick. to make our collections, 
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